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Ironically, peace demonstrations 
tive on world crises, The stark 


{ve extra significance to this year’s 
aster marches. Probably more 
people will take part, more fervent- 
Y than in less dramatic times. 


th Britain, the Campaign 
uclear Disarmament and 


for 
Com- 


| Qittee of 100 do not plan to follow 


he American example of staging 
€monstrations specifically against 
the Vietnam war. Instead they will 
Protest against the broader spec- 
trum of the Labour government's 
foreign and ‘defenee policies, of 
Which support for American inter- 
Yention in Vietnam is only one 
Ugly consequence, This is a wise 
Position to take up, because Viet- 
ham has pushed other vital issues 


'’ Which could be the crises of to- 
| Norrow - into the background. 


Nevertheless, it is certain that the 


no = ics 


Xccumulation of horrific events in 
lelnam in the last few weeks and 
Ur government’s involvement in 
Nem will be to the front of 
wery British demonstrator’s mind. 
jhe arguments against American 
jcrvention are now strongly and 
ly established, made more 
Sent by General Maxwell Taylor's 
‘Lorious statement that “ there 
'e no limits to escalation.” Viet- 
am presents clear-cut, concrete 
(tees around which any march 
n be successfully centred, 


When you add to this the fact that 
, Is on the Vietnam issue that the 
“ernment is most vulnerable, 


| Most likely to be influenced hy the 


te sSUTe of public opinion, the 
Ming Easter demonstrations 


bPear to be of the foremost im- 


1965 


Vietnam...Berl 


price 6d 


{US 20 cents) 


March at Easter against 


tomorrow's crises 


portance. To make the government 
change its line on Vietnam could 
be the stepping-stone to more 
fundamental changes. Further, as 
was pointed out in this paper last 
week, if the British government 
does become more critical of 
American policy in Vietnam, the 
balance might finally swing against 
the war. 

{t is therefore vital that as much 


mublic pressure as possible be 
brought to bear on Harold Wilson 


'N THIS WEEK'S ISSUE 
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Nat Hentoff on Eric Dolphy 
Nterview with Erskine Caldwell 
iAlan Lovell on ‘The Red Desert’ 


Vietnam protests 
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Next week: 16-page Easter issue 


and the foreizn secretary, Michael 
Stewart, to change their official 
line on Vietnam. This makes it 
essential that the Master demon 
strilions appear as impressive pub- 
fie events, leaving as little fodder 
as possible for the sensationalist 
clements of the British press. 


There is a danger that some 
denionstrators, feeling that the 
easter Monday raliy in Trafalgar 
square is an anti-climax to the 
weekend’s events, might form 
breakaway groups from the march 
before it reaches the Square, This 
would be a foolish move easily 
exploited by political factions not 
connected with CND and with, 
verhaps, radically different aims. 
t is important that the march re- 
main orderly and that it be seen as 
the expression of a united peace 
movement, 


After the rally, the Committee of 
100 plans to hold a demonstration 
in Downing Street at which they 
will attempt te confront Mr Wilson 
and invite him to answer for his 


policies. This is intended as a 
separate action and is not meant 
to interfere with the CND march 
in any way, Rather, it will supple 
ment it, 
This then looks like being a “ Viet- 
nam Easter.” But it might not be, 
The world situation is such thatcit 
is difficult to predict what new 
crisis might flare up before the 
march takes place. As we go to: 
press, for example, Berlin is mak- 
ing the news again, This is why, 


while taking full advantage of the or 


considerable impetus given to 
peace demonstrations by the Viet 
nam war, the demonstrators at 
Naster must protest - as they have 
done in the past » against a number 
of inter-related issues that do not 
appear, at the moment, dramatical- 
ly, as crises, Too often to demon: 
strate at the height of a crisis is to 
demonstrate tao late, 


Above: Michael Stewart. 
in Washington, ee 
with Prasident Johnsen 
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Easter holiday 


Advertisement copy and = details for 
Peace News dated April 23 must be re- 
eelved by Wednesday April 14 at the 
fatest. 


Peace News and Housmans Bookshop 
will be open on the Kastermarch, but 
closed from Friday April 16, reopening 
Tuesday April 20. 


5 Caledonian Road, Londen N.1. 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Great Britain: 
1 year 50s. 


Abroad (seamatl) 3 months 12s, 6 months 24s, 
1 year 465, Add lus p.a. for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 nionths 138 9d, 
6 months 276 Od, 1 year 2s. 


India, Africa and South East Asia: 
165, 6 months 325, | year 6us. 


Austraha, New Zealand and Far East: 3 months 
18#, OG months 368, 1 year 6Hs. 


North America: $10 a year lo Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa, 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London NI 


3 months 13s, 6 months 26s, 


3 months 


Quick and reliable 


poster printing 
25 of 20” x 15" for 458 6d 
25 of 15” x 10” for 37s 6d 
25 of 30" x 20" for 63s Gd 


Up to 14 Hnes in black or coloured Ink 
on white or tinted paper. 


Larger quantities at much lower rates. 
3-5 day service - Kaster order now please. 
Housmans Bookshop 

for all printing and movement supplies 
& Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, NI 


Peace News 


ON THE MARCH 


at Easter 


Help us to sell Peace News extra large 
Waster Issue as you march to Londan - or 
wherever you will be. 


Supplies can be posted to you, or sent 
by rall by Wodnesday or Thursday 


To Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, NI 
ICED... cr eigc, 06580 RIE a ee 


Adilress........ 


OO eee ea ae Cas eeernuseeoe 


Please send me ..... doz coples of mpeeial 


Easter issue (sale or return) 
Piecase send by post/by rail for collec 


tlon at ..... ey, MRterie oat station. 


out today -the latest 


Peace News pamphlet 


To Keep 
the Peace 


- The United Nations Peace Force 
by Geoffrey Carnall 

Yoreword hy David Ennals MP 
“This pamphlet could not have 
been better timed. It is published 
in the midst of a world-wide debate 
on how the United Nations can 
carry out Its function.” 


1lsGd (postage 3d) 


Housmans 


the Peace News booksellers 
§ Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


ssified 


er word, min. 4s. 


Cla 
Terms: 4d Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.t by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed wdvert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 


ASPECTS OF VIOLENCE and authoritarianism 
in education, Residential conference, ‘‘ Surrey 
Crest,’’ Godstune, 24 and 25 April. Anthony 
Weaver and others. Apply: Campaign Caravan 
Workshops, 382 Gander Green Lane, North 
Cheam, Surrey, or CAterham 44050 


EASTER MARCH, Saturday. 
Road, Victoria Stn. 8.15. 
PRI 3496 


SOLIDARITY MEETING. ‘ Should revolution 
arics work jin (for) the Labour Party?" 
Sneaker Tony Cliff. Friday 9 April, 8 p.m. at 
the General Picton, Catedontan Rd, N.1. 


Coach at Wilton 
Westminster CND, 


Personal 


HELP YOURSELF to one penny for every copy 
of Peace News you sell. Distributors and sellers 
wanted in every district, group or college. 
Quantities Ss dozen sale or return, Posters 
and publicity leaflets available free. Write 
We Circulation Manager, 5 Caledonian Road, 
File 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote 1.336943 and 
your purchases will pay a dividend to the 
Peace News Fund Put thts number jn your 
diary 

WORKING MAN, early 50s, vegelarian, fond 
children and animals, wishes to contact lady 
(not tall) with baby boy or small family. Box 
369, 


Publications 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by Hous- 

mans to all parts of the world. Book tokens 

issued and exchanged. Large stock of books, 

paperbacks, peace literature, greetings cards, 

stationery utc 930 to 6 weekdays, to 1 p.m. 

Sats. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London 
ae 


CONTACT - a South African Iberal fortnightly 
with Inside news of the struggle against apart- 
hetd and colonialism, 6 months 88 9d, 12 
months 17s, Box 1979, Cape Town, S.A 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR (poems). First collection 
by struggling poct. 3s tu Jacqueline Pointer, 
Loushall House Cottage, Dippenhall, Farnham, 
Surrey. 


ONE WORLD! One People! Free booklet from: 
Dept PN, The Socialist Party of GB, 52 Clapham 
Iiigh St, London S.W.4 Qverseas enquiries 
invited, 


SARVODAYA monthly magazine of the Bhoodan 
Movement in India, may be obtained from 
Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don N.l at 2s yearly or 1s (post 3d) each 
Issue. 


‘THE FRATERNAL SOCIETY " - recommended 
reading for peace activists, by Richard and 
Hepzibah Hauser. 21s (postage 1s) from Hous- 
a Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, London 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW - weekly ratlwaymen's 
paper, Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Ob- 
tainable 9s a quarter post free from 205 Euston 
Road, N.W.1. 


Situations vacant 
SHORTHAND TYPIST for Factory 
Rowen Engineering Co, 78 Middlesex St, 
gow §.1. 


THE UNITED WORLD TRUST, which undertaket 
educational and research work in Internationa 
Affairs, requires services of young graduan: 
Salary £850 p.a. Apply, by April 24, 10 Do - 
men, University of Sussex (Arts), Falmel, 
Brighton. 


Accommodation vacant 


BED-SITTING ROOM, all mod cons, 
London, Phone Cash, KEL 2436. 


Peace. 
tor Glee 


in #. 


FLAT - ideal for a middle-aged pacifist couple, 
Ground-floor flat (3 rooms_ kitchen etc) i" 
Lansbury House is available on service tenany 
basis to a couple sympathetic to the moveme 4 
and interested in looking after the house Ge. 
garden. Very little wor involved Apply %: 
War Resisters’ International, Lansbury House. 
88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middx. 


Accommodation wanted 


COUPLE AND SON (2) seek unf 2-3 rooms 
north London, Box 370, 


For sale 


CND SYMBOL STICKERS: 4” high 38s 6d 109, 
15" square 9d each (post 3d) 8s 6d doz, poe 
free, Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, Londo 
N.1. 


ENVELOPE BARGAIN, White 5” x 3” creme 
Laid, and similar sizes and qualities, for 78 
1,000 post free. Housmans - for all stationery: 
5 Caledonian Rd, London N.1. 


Diary 


As this ts @ free service we reserve the right ta 
select from notices sent in To mabe the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 
¥. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, apeakers, organisers (an@ 
secretary's address). 
To publicise full details, 
displayed advertisement. 
Remember to order copies of Peace News for 


our advertized meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
biceuratan Dept., $ Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


boek a classified or 


9 April, Friday 


BRADFORD, 7.45 p.m. Unity Hall, Rawson 
Squure. Film show of anttwar and anti- 
apartheid films. Admission 6d. CND. 


BRISTOL. 7 p.m. 286 Canford Lane, Westbury- 
on-Trym. General group meeting, PPU 
CROYDON, 12 to 1.30 p.m. Lunch tine factory 


gate meeting at ICT, Thornton Road. CND. 


EAST LONDON, 7.30 p.m. Youth Forum, 
Details from Pat Allan, 35 Northfield Ave, E.6. 
CND, 


LONDON N.12, 8 p.m. North Finchley Library. 
Meeting on Vietnuin, facts from two eye- 
witnesses; Christopher Farley, Russell Peace 
Foundation, and W, Zak, CND. 

NOTTINGHAM. 7.50) p.m Friends Meeting 
House, Clarendon St. Open meeting: ‘ The 
Labour Party und the Western. Alliance. 
Speaker; Trevor Park, MP. All welcome, 
CND, 


ST ALBANS, 7.30 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Upper Latimore Rd. Pre-Kaster rally, CND. 


WATFORD, 8 p.m, North Watford Public 
Library. Youth forum: Britain's role in_ the 
world today. Political parties and YCND. 
CND, 


10-15 April, Sat-Thurs 


LONDON W.C.2. bach evening 7 p.m, onwards, 
Meet at Friends Meeling House, St Martin's 
Lane, for Central London pre-Easter march 
activities, CNP. 


10 April, Saturday 


BROMLEY TO LEWISHAM. March Assemble 
130 pin. Hromley South Stn. Details: Stephen 
Hills, LEE 3382 (daytime). YCND. 


COULSPON. 21 a.m. 
to Croydon. CND, 


CHOYDON, 2.30 p.m. Whitgift public school, 
Joint Coulsdon ung Sutton march round 
Croydon 3.30 pm. Public meeting at Whitgift 
Trinity, North End, CND. 


CROYDON. & pom. 


Red Lion, start of march 


The Swan and Sugar Loaf, 
Jazz concert. Bob Barter quartet, vocals: 
Jigie Stephens, Adm js 6d. CND. 


DARTFORD. 2.30 pm. Market Place. 
Euster inarch and demonstration, CND. 


EALING, 
He Broadway. 


Pre. 


1M a.m. to 5 pom. 
Civ} Defence 


Motorcuda, 2 p.m. 
Exhibition. 


EAST LONDON, 2 p.m March from Green 
Man, (Leytonstone, to Whitechapel Market. 
236 p.m. Mareh fram Barking Town Hall to 
Whitechapel Market (two marches join in 
HN Rd). Spm Rally in Whitechapel Mkt. 


FRODSHAM, nr Warrington, 2.50 to 6.30 pun. 
Peace Action Centre. N.W. Committee of 100 
meeting. 


LONDON N.W.t 2.30 pom. Friends Meeting 
House, Euston Rd '' Save the United Nations - 
A Call for Positive Action hy Young People.” 
Speakers: David Ennals, MP, Alan Williams, 
Chairman of the Warid Assembly af Youth. 
Admission free. UNA Youth Movement. 


LONQON §.W.t. 3 p.m. J0 Downing Street, 
Public assembly. Cttee of 100. 


SUTTON, 
Croydaun. 


10.15 am, Green, start of march to 
CNb, 


TOTNES TO EXETER. Poster march, Assemble 
11.30 a.m. Totnes Plains. 2.30 p.m. St Olave’s 
Rectory, Exeter (next to the Mint). CND. 


St Andrews Church Hall. 
CND, 


UXBRIDGE. & pm, 
Folk song concert. 


WATFORD. 3 p.m. Precinct of Town Hall. 
Vigil and fast, 6 p.m. Vigil disperses except in 
precinct, 7.30 pan. Vigil and fast end, 8 p.m. 
Jazz and folk session Details from T. Warnes, 
Kings Langley 2854. CND, 


11 April, Sunday 


LONDON W.1, Assemble 3 p.m. outside 11 
North Audley St (opp Selfridges) for West Bnd 
poster parade, CND, 


LONDON W.I. 3.30 p.m) Welgh House Church 
Hall, Binney St (opp Selfridges). Society of 
Brathers: ‘' Christlan Communism."' Order of 
the Great Companions. 


LONDON W.5. 2 
Youth forum: 


pm 
‘Ty War Inovita 


13 April, Tuesday 


LONDON W.10, 7.45 p.m. 62 Oxford Gardens 
(Ladbroke Grove ike London Anti-Conscrip- 
tion Cttee mtg. 


15 April, Thursday 


LONDON E.1!. 8 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road, Graham Bartram: ‘A Year in 
Britlany."’” PPU. 


16 April, Friday 


‘OULNESS, Essex. 11 a.m.-noon. Service at 
St Mary the Virgin's Church, or at gates of 
AWRE, 1,30 p.m. March to Southend. 3.30 p.m. 
Southend Pier, public meeting. Details: beggie 
Denny, Christian Group of Cttee of 100, 27 
Fairticld Grove, §.E£.7, GRE 2669. 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY. 10.30 a.m. to noon, 
Howardsgate, Vigil. CND, 


17 April, Saturday 


HIGH WYCOMBE, 9.380 am. Naphill British 
Bomber HQ. Start of first day of Easter march 
through Gerrards Cross ta Uxbridge, CND. 


18 April, Sunday 


UXBRIDGE. 10 a.m. Common. Start of second 
day of HBaster march, through Ruislip (USA 
bombcr HQ), Wembley, Hangar Lane, Ealing to 
Chiswick. CND 


19 April, Monday 


CHISWICK. 9.30 um. Acton Green. Start of 
last day of Easter march via Jlammersmith, 
Kensinglon, Hyde Vark, Victoria 8t, Whitehall 
lo Trafalgar Square. CND. 


19-29 April, Mon- Thur 


LONDON. Ten-day fast in protest against war 
in Vietnam. Supported by London Cttee of 100, 
For delinls phone ARC 1239, 


6 canes Park, Ealing. 
ter’ CND. 


Peace News 


an independent weekly 


Editor: Rod Prince 

Features: Tom McGrath 

News; Wendy Butlin 
Sub-editor: Bob Overy 

General manager: Harry Mister 
Promotion; Peter Archbold 
Circulation: John Barrick 
Advertisements: Jo Poster 
Subscriptions; Jane Rees 


5 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, 
London N.1. Telephone: TER 4473 


Housmans 
book bargains 


The Law of Violence and the 
Law of Love (10s 6d) 286d (6d) 
The Only Commandment 
(5s) 280d (4d) 
- two of Tolstoy's best-known works of 
non-violence 
George Fox and the Quakers 
(6s) 256d (6d) 
Betty Hope's Survive With Me 
eee (9s Gd) 1s 0d (64) 
- a humorous exposé of Civil Defenc® 
Charles Freer Andrews 
(10s Gd) 366d (8d) 
- an autobiography by Marjorie Sykeé 
and B. Chaturvedi 
Sir Alec Douglas Home, 
Modern Conservative 
(5s) 286d (54) 
by Emrys Hughes MP 


Please add postage as in brackets 
2d in the shilling discount on si 
copies or more 
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Housmans — 


the Peace News bookshop 


5 Caledonian Road London NI 
eR Rt 


OXFAM 
require 


‘ earit 
Efficient shorthand typist, conversatt 
with all office routine, for their SoU 
London Regional organiser at Bromley: 


Written applications please to Davi 
Graham, Oxfam Office, 33 Elmfield RO 
Bromley, Kent. 


fa a Le eee 
THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS | 


Service 3.30 p.m. Sunday 11 April 


1 
Weigh House Chureh Hall Binney SUE) | 
(opp Selfridges) Society of Broth? 


“Christian Communism.” a | 
ra ranounce war and } will never I 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 8 | 
member is the basis of the Pears 
Pledge Union send your pladg? ©. | 


PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppa” 


House 6 Endsleigh Street WO, 


or Peace. 
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Fazle Lohani 


Wealth, poverty and politics 
In the Middle East 


The disturbances in Bahrain, the oil- 
Producing island in the Persian Gulf, 
Which have resulted in deaths and in- 
| ries, took a new turn late last month 


When the striking workers of the Bahrain 
-etroleum Company were jotned by 
thousands of islanders carrying slogans 
Urging Arab unity. There have since 
een renewed instances of violence and 
Sabotage. 
The Daily Telegraph reported on March 
| 19: “Bahrain is now in the grip of a 
feneral strike, with all schools, shops, 
“ees and docks closed.” The trouble 
| Started when police fired on striking 
| Workers protesting against the dismissal 
Of 187 of their work-mates, The company 
“mploys a total of 5,000 workers from a 
Dopulation of 150,000 on the island. The 
Present. redundancy lias oceurred as a 
Tesult of the introduction of automation 
N the oil industry, on which Bahrain’s 
“economy is mainly based. 
the erude oi! is being extracted froin 
arious wells on the island at the rate 
f 24 million tons a year. It is reckoned 
* the extraction goes on at the present 
rate Bahrain will be dry of oi before 
he turn of the century. No wonder the 
Qurainis have hecome impatient to see 
heir national economy developed ade- 
{ately beforehand, so that they can 
"aCe the future with alternatives. 


There has been noticeable resentment 
| Towing among the inhabitants of this 
| [itish-protected sheikhdom about the 
| "ay gil policy is handled by the Ameri- 
| “an-controwed Bahrain Petroleian Com- 
| 

| 


any, a subsidiary of Callex and Standard 
i of New Jersey, an integral part of 
iockefeller’s oil empire. (Incidentally, 
fan McCone, director of the CIA, owns 
79:000 worth of Bahraini oil shares.) 
she company employs a large number of 
‘“Mtish nationals in most of the well- 
4d jobs. 


pn a 50-50 basis the Bahrain Petroleuin 
-ompany doles out £5 million a year in 
valties to the producing country, the 
‘Rt Mpany's share of profits being much 
| jlsher after the sale of refined oil, Only 
third of these royalties goes to the 
ernment of Bahrain, supposedly for 
evelopment and people's welfare; the 
get goes into the funds of His Highness 
ikh Isa bin Sulaiman Al Khalifa, the 
inet Who keeps a large part of his 
Tune in gold) and 


Kirst to the tide 


deposited in London banks supplement- 
ing the sterling pool. This sort of divid- 
ing oil-noney between company and 
sheikh, which is commonly practised in 
most of the oil-producing states of the 
Middle East, has become a subject. ol 
great controversy among the im- 
poverished people of the area, who con- 
tend that most of these rulers rose to 
power through strength of arm, tribal 
feuds and other undemocratic processes 
avainst the will of the people. 


Arguments against the policy of auto- 
miatisation of the Bahraini oil industry 
have been voiced by the people. Labour 
is cheap and plentiful in Bahrain. And 
since the company pays royaltics on the 
price of crude oil, which has remained 
constant for years, there is no justifica- 
tion for bringing in automation af this 
stage and throwing men out of work. 
It has also been pointed out that) the 
profits made by the company have in- 
creased in recent years, 


The Sheikh of Bahrain rules this rich 
little ishind with the ferocity of a 
mediaeval despot. Newspapers, mect- 


ings, strikes and trade unions have been 
banned sinee 1956. During the Suez 
crisis many of the popular leaders were 
put behind bars without trial, three 
of whom - A. Shelman, A. Bekr and A. 
El Ereta - were dramatically shipped aff 
to the island of St Helena on a British 
frigate. Later, of course, they were 
released, owing to world-wide condem- 
nation; they were given £15,000 each as 
compensation fer wrongful detention. 


There is no proper judiciary system in 
the island. Jiiiterate members of the 
ruling family sit in judgment at courts. 
Political prisoners are subjected to 
rigorous hardship in jaii, and often their 
families are persecuted. 


This is the system of administration 
that. Britain is protecting on the island. 
Bahrain became a_ British-protected 
territory in 1880, after several treaties 
conceded rights for maintaining a British 
base on the island in order to safeguard 
the route between India and Europe. 
The British base now contains a large 
number of armed forces, an RAF airfield 
and the Royal Navy’s elaborate instal- 
lation. In addition to this dangerous 
concentration of British arms in the 


4 pound sterling area, American warships of the Seventh 


Aftermath: South Africa 


Raymond Kunene 


In the end you will come 

Claiming your inheritance from the cloudburst 
The fortress of Abu Simbel slowly 

Burying the yell of fallen gods 

Love, you will say, is dead at the withered breasts 
Because your guillotine is shaped like a swastika, 


In the end you will turn to the sea 
Throwing etiolated images 

Then to the idols that cast foreign signs 
That are symbols of death. 


Which way the wind blows 
The red dust of the Namib, 


The smell will reek with the bone 
Half decaying in the mound 
Half tormented by the prophesy. 


The slogan on the split wall 

Reading the night of grenades 

The night I found you half naked 

Unable to command the wind 

Your mouth holding tight like an iron mask, 


Choked with laughter in the long mirror of yesterday. 


AF 


Muharrraq, Bahrein, March 18: 
a demonstration during 
the general strike 


Fieet, which ply in the Indian Ocean 
with muciear warheads abourd, are 
amon the regular visitars ta the island. 
Undoubtedly, these armed protectors of 
the Anglu-US oil interests in the region 
pose a great threat to the peace and 
security of the Middle Iast. 


Again and again on the Arabian scene, 
the western powers have been invariably 
Biding with the ruling faction of the 
country caught up in the convulsion of 
socal changes. 


As it is common knowledge that Arab ou 
plays an important part in the power- 
politics of the Middle Teast, an account 
of the oiownership will be helpful. 


Except in Egypt, the companies operat- 
ing in the Arab world are controlled by 
Western combines. The Wuwail On 
Company is controled by British Petro- 
leum and Gulf Oil; ARAMCQ tin Saudi 
Arabta) by Staudard Oi} of New Jersey, 
Standard Oi of Califurnia, the Pexas 
Company and Secony Mobil; the fraq 
Petroleum Company by British Petro- 
leum, Royal Duteh Shell, the Compapiide 
Francaise des Petroles, the Near East 
Development Corporation and Mr Gul- 
benkian; Bahrain Petroleum Company 
by the Hockefeller group. it has been 
esUintated that American-controlled com- 
abe, have access to 64% of the Middle 
fasts proved oil reserves, British and 
Duteh-controlled companies to 3te and 
Krench companies to the remaining 
Aa 

The sheikhs, with whom these companies 
have entered into contracts, have not 
contributed an adequate share of profits 
derived to the economic well-being of 
the area, which has Telt the majority of 
the people, who Hve often an starvation 
level, naturally angry and dissalistied. 
This situation is obviausly ripe for any 
democratic movement fo sweep agrass 
the Middle Mast. On the other hand, one 
will have to see tow far the western 
monopolists are serving the venuine 
interest of the people in the weat, where 
ol} is considered ta be a single major 
raw material for ifs great industrial 
growth. 


Surely, the west's real interest does not 
lie in gunboat diplumacy by maintaining 
huge armed forces to protect ot! profits, 
The western peoples’ real interest Ties 
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vey f: 
on 


in the co-operation and partnership with 
the povernments that are bound to 
emerge in the Middle East, It is safe to 
say that these future gaverninents would 
be asx eager to keep the supply uninter- 
rupted for their ewn interest as the 
west, on a new deal, wauld be much 
hetter off ta have oil at economic prive, 
sinee the huge profits by the monopolists 
that keep the priee up would probably 
be absent. At any rate, any «ther 
deviatory tactics to keep the Middle Bant 
oif under the present systein of contrel 
would meet with fathure - and also harny 
the people in the west. 

One might recall the frustrating militury 
adventure the Tories ventured inte dur 
ing the Suez erisis of 1956 Today, nine 
years later, Britain Is Egypt's best 
customer, for she is carrying dhe nmiaxl- 
maim tonnage through a nationaliset 
Suez Canal. ; 


Fade Lohani is a freelance journalist 
ving In London, 
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Vietnam ‘betrayal’— Mumford 


The following letter on America’s role in Vietnam was written to President 
Johnson by the well-known American writer, Lewis Mumford, and published 
in the tetter coluinn of the San Francisco Chronicle on March 3. 

The line has come for somcone to speak out on behalf of the great body 
oF your countrymen who regard with abhorrence the course to whieh you 
are committing the United States in Vietnam, As a holder of the Presiden- 
tial Medal of Freedom, £ have a duty to say plainly, and in public, what 
millions of patriotic citizens are saying in the privacy of their homes, 
Namely, that the course you are now following affronts both our practical 
judgment and our moral sense, 

Neither your manners nor your twnethods give us any assurance that your 
policy will lead to a good end; on the contrary, your attempt to cure by 
mulitary force a situation that has been brought about by our own arrogant, 
one-sided assumptions cannot have any final destination short of an 
invemediable nuclear catastrophe. That would constitute the terminal! illness 
of our whole civilisation; and your own people, no less than the Vietnamese 
and the Communists, would be the helpless victims. 

In embarking on this programme, you are gambling with your country’s 
future, because you have not the courage to discard a losing hand and start 
anew deal, though this was the magnificent opportunity that your election 
presented to you. Your games theorists have persuaded you to play 
Russian roulette. But you cannot save the government's face by blowing 
out our country’s brains. 

From the beginning, the presence of American forces in Vietnam, without 
the authority of the United Nations, was in defiance of our own solemn 
commitment when we helped form that body. Our steady involvement with 
the military dictators who are waging civil war in South Vietnam, with 
our extravagant financial support and underhanded military co-operation, is 
as indefensible us our government's original refusal to permit a popular 
election to be held in Vietnam, lest communism should be installed by 
popular vote. Your attempt now to pin the whole blame on the government 
of North Vietnam deceives no-one except those whose wishful thinking 
originally committed us to our high-handed intervention: the same set of 
agencies and intelligences that inveigled us into the Bay of Pigs disaster. 
Instead of using your well-known political adroitness to rescue our country 
from the military miiscaleulations and political blunders that created our 
impossible position in Vietnam, you now, casting all caution to the winds, 
propose to inerease the area of senseless destruction and extermination, 
without having any other visible ends in view than to conceal our political 
impotence. In taking this unreasonable course, you not merely show a lack 
of “decent respect for the opinions of mankind,” but you likewise mock 
and betray all our country’s humane traditions. 

This betrayal is all the more sinister because you are now, it js plain, 
obstinately committing us to the very military policy that your countrymen 
rejected when they so overwhelmingly defeated the Republican candidate. 
Before you go further, let us tell you clearly: your professed aims are 
emptied of meaning by your totalitarian tactics and your nihilistic strategy. 
We are shamed by your actions, and revolted by your dishonest excuses 
und pretexts. What is worse, we are horrified by the immediate prospect 
of having our country’s fate in the hands of leaders who, time and again, 


EDITORIALS 


The word is ‘prejudice’ 


One of the things that makes it 80 
diMeult to develop a significant discus- 
sion of British race relations is the great 
awareness most people have of how 
despicable it is to be racially prejudiced. 
And so people who may be prejudiced 
try as hard as possible not to seem 
prejudiced. Indeed they wrap their 
sentiments up in al] sorts of disclaimers 
and enlightened notions, 


Two cases in point: on March 31 the 
Conservative members of the Birming- 
ham City Council issued a statement 
calling for a reduction of Britain's “ in- 
take" of coloured jmmigrants and 
suggesting that ways be sought to depart 
various eatezories of immigrants. The 
statement tried in numerous ways to 
sound enlightened: it admitted that the 
immigrants had not created Birming- 
ham's housing shortage, but had only 
aggravated a pre-existing condition, etc. 
But its hasie conclusion was clear: 
Birmingham has 70,000 coloured immi- 
prants (1/10 of its population) and that 
figure is “too high.” This was too many 
immigrants for the city to “absorb.” 
Thus, immigrants are not individual 
human beings, each with his and her 
own feelings and prohlems; they are 
simply a big, unahsorbable mob of which 
one can say “too many,” regardless of 
the character of the individuals in- 
volved, 


Then, last Sunday, Maurice Foley, the 
undersecretary of state for economie 
affairs and the man entrusted with the 
important task of co-ordinating all 
fovernment departinents concerned with 
Commonwealth immigrants, remarked, 
while speaking at Nottingham, that 
coloured Immifirants must learn fo con- 
form with British slandards of behaviour 
and hygiene. Once again, his address 
contained many enlightened ideas. But 
the implication was clear: there are 
certain standards of conduct and clean- 
Jiness that, apparently, all white English- 
men regardless of class or environment 
live up to and which coloured immi- 


have shown their inability to think straight, to correct their errors, or to 
pet out of a bad situation without creating a worse one. 

The government has forfeited our confidence; and we will oppose, with 
every means avallable within the law, 
above all, morally tndefensible policy. There is only one way in which you 
can remove our opposition or regain our confidence; and that is to turn 
hack from the course you have taken and to seek a human way out. 


the execution of this impractical, and 


grants, again regardless of class or en- 
vironment, fail to conform to. 


What is characteristic of both the Bir- 
mingham Tories’ and (more lamentably 
considering his position in the govern- 
ment) of Mr Foley's statements is the 
way in which they indiscriminately 
lump all coloured immigrants together 
and then, without generosity or under- 
standing, stamp them with some undesir. 
able trait apparently applicable only to 
them: uncleanliness, difficulty of assiml- 
lation, deviant behaviour, etc. 


There is a word for such illogical think- 
ing. And the word is “ prejudice.” 


Keeping the peace 


On February 18 the United Nations 
Assembly authorised the setting-up of a 
committee to study all aspects of peace- 
keeping, past and future. The committee 
will report by June 15. It is to under- 
take “a comprehensive review of the 
whole question of peace-keeping opera- 
tions in all their aspects, including ways 
of overcoming the present financial 
difficulties of the organisation,” 


In a circular letter, the War Resisters’ 
International urges peace organisations 
to submit to this committee memoranda 
which point out the case for peace-keep- 
ing techniques which “exploit modern 
police methods rather than depend on 
threats of overwhelming military force.” 
The tetter suggests that the United 
Nations is in a strong position to develop 
a response to violence and disorder 
which is based on “ self-disciplined non- 
violence and the need to win the trust 
of the Jocal people,” and points aut that 
the cost of this kind of work would he 
far less than traditional military methods 
of “ peace-keeping.” 


As the WRI letter points out, unless 
peace organisations urge non-violent 
means of peace-keeping on the comunit- 
tee, {ts report may only take inte account 
the view of peacekeeping as an exercise 
in military power. There is not much 
time, but it is not too late for individuals 
and organisations ta make their views 
known. The address: United Nations 
Committee on Peace-Keeping, New York 


BALL'S 
COLUMN 


Melancholy congratulations to Tribune, 
which list week published a dossier on 
the disvraceful doings of the Istington 
Labour Party, whose “ political intoler- 
ance, organisational incompetence, muni- 
cipal inactivity and resulting electoral 
apathy have made Islington the rotten 
core of Labour London.” 


it is fuirly well-known that the Labour 
Party in Islington has done everything 
it can to suppress the views, not simply 
of left-wingers, but of anyone who offered 
a challenge to the ruling clique. What. 
is less widely known - and this is where 
Tribune’s report is so important, because 
it reveals these things - is the shockingly 
low standard of municipal services in 
the borough, Its housing record is bad 
In comparison with neighbouring 
boroughs which have the same problems; 
its architects department is understaffed; 
on a recent television programme, nine 
of the 14 members of the libraries com- 
mittee could not name one book pub- 
lished in the last year. 


The natural result of this has been a 
preat fall in Labour Party membership 
and a very widespread refusal to vote in 
elections. In the borough council clec- 
tions last May, the average turn-out was 
17%, and in recent by-elections the poll 
was only 5 and 6%, 


Now that Islington has been joined to 
Finsbury to make a new Greater London 
horough, there may be scope for some 
changes. But I am not encouraged by a 
teacher friend of mine, who regularly 
takes children to a Finsbury public 
library: she reports that as from April 
1 (the starting date for the new com- 
hined borough), fines are being imposed 
in the children’s department, where 
there were previously none, and the 
period for which books are lent to child- 
ren has heen cut from four to two 
weeks. 


It looks as if Islington really needs a 
reform movement, which could campaign 
in the borough, put up candidates at 
elections and thus challenge the reigning 
Labour clique to democratise itself or 
stand down. 


Peace News 


Peggy Duff writes from CND: 
“Support for the Faster march has 
been escalating with the war in Viel 
nan. For this reason help is urgently 
needed in the following ways. 


“We need volunteers for our litter 
team and for sellers on the march. 
In addition, we are in great need 6 
minibuses and cars for child eare ane 
to pick up niarchers who can walk no 
further, of despatch riders with motor 
hikes or scooters, and of doctors of 
nurses,” 
Anyone who would like to help in this 
way should write to Mrs Dut at CND, 
it Grays Inn Road, W.C.1, or ring CHA 
3872, 
Our new jazz critic, Anthony Barnett, 
reports: ; 
“On Monday April 5 American guitarist 
Wes Montyomery began his residency at 
Ronnie Scott's Jazz Club, Backed by the 
Stan Tracy Trio with Rick Laird and 


Ronnie Stevenson, Montgomery has 
proved he is an exceptionally fine 
nnisician. His unorthodox thumb tech 


nique (he does not use a plectrum) and 
incredibly smooth left hand produce 
naturally an unusually soft tone, ak 
though his command of dynamics an 
tonal variations adds — extraordinary 
dimensions to his inventive musical 
patterns. His timing is impeccable, his 
choice of notes thoroughly assured at al 
tempos. In addition to his front liné¢ 
work he gives firm support to his cok 
leagues; his comping behind Stan Tracy § 
piano is invaluable. Montgomery im 
presses as a happy musician allowing his 
audience to share his enjoyment an 
enthusiastically encourages his fellow 
musicians. Ronnie Scott with Stan Tracy 
and the Harry Klein Quartet completed 
the opening evening’s music.” ; 
Anthony Barnett will be sending 19 
regular reports and comments about jaz 
in the coming weeks. He is a modern 
jazz congo drummer. 
. . * 

I haven’t heard all the budget details, 
but cries of ‘a penny a pint on food! 

from our anguished typesetter give me 
a clue as to its character, TSR2 is to go: 
good, As for the rest, apart from the 
Capital gains tax and corporation ta% 
and the attack on expense accounts, 

sounds like the usual desperate reme& 
dies: extra taxes on the things whicB 
are bad for people, but which they enjoY 
enough to go on paying through the 
nose for. Perhaps this will keep the * 
strong; but certainly no-one can say 
that Labour is running after votes at thié 
moment. It’s that old Puritan strea’ 
coming out again; but what I havent 
yet seen is any statement of politica 
faith from the Chancellor which make? 
this budget look really different from 4 
conventional Conservative one. 


up to Yd 


= 


In January Vanessa Redgrave wrote to every reader about the paper § 


finances, appealing for donations. 


generous; a record amount was raised. But many readers grumbleé 


The response was immediate an 


at us for not facing the real problem - the amount readers are aské 


to pay for their weekly copy. 


Peace News has been 6d since January 1958, when it was an eight-page 


paper. 


from sales. 


Since 1962 we have provided at least twelve 
issue, and the average production cost has been doub 


ae to eae 
e the income 


Advertisements provide nine-tenths of the income of the bigge! 


newspapers. But if you are not in 


the mass circulation class and your 


policies are radical, few commercial advertisers want to know you. 
Last year advertisements provided under 15% of this paper’s revenue. 

Printing and all other costs have gone up and up since 1958. We have 
met them through ever-increasing subsidies, the generous donation 
from readers and the profits from our subsidiary activities, Endsleig" 


Cards and Housmans Bookshop. 


But two new developments compel us to modify this policy. 


From 


January printing costs have increased by another 5%, and our 1964-68 
balance sheet shows an overall deficit of £2,000. The coming increas 


in postage and other costs will add to this loss. 

We must therefore ask our readers to provide a bigger share of t 
yaper’s cost. From next Friday the home edition of Peace News W, 
pe priced at 9d, and the American air edition at 30 cents. 
scription rates, which include the higher 


on page 2. Reduced subscription 
new readers are available. 


We shall continue to provide a twelve-page paper, but the firs 


given on page 12. 
the 9d paper by ordering a 
tribution over Easter weekend. 


issue will be a 16-page Easter march number, of which details . 
e ask you to help Peace News to build up sales, 
re for local sales or personal © 4 

The special features in this enlaree 
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number will interest everyone sympathetie to the peace moveme 
and the much larger radical section of public opinion that is 


attracted to political activities, 
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Nat Hentoff writes about Eric Dolphy 


AN INFI 


NITY 


Last year, Eric Dolphy, one of the foremost members of the jazz avant 
farde in America - and one of the best known in this country - died 


suddenty in Germany. All that is 


known of his death is that it was 


caused by a diabetes complaint. In this article, Nat Hentoif writes of the 
Eric Dolphy he knew as aman and a musician. From his music, he says, 
‘there was so much more to eome, so much more he was reaching for 
and would have eventually found, only then to go on to search more 
deeply into himself and into the world around him.” 


Eric Dolphy, a jean, intense jazzman who 
Was among the new deepencrs of the 
language, died in Berlin in June, 1964. 
le was thirty-six. 


! first heard about Kric before | actually 
teard him - a customary Sequence in 


azz when the critic is relatively 
Stationary and has mobile musician 
friends. Around 1958, J] was told by 


Several wanderers to be sure to listen to 
Chico Hamilton's combo when he next 
fame thraugh New York. “ Chico’s got 
& ruy,” went the word, “who plays alto 
&md other reeds, and he's set that group 
9n fire,” 


My first impression of Erie was indeed 
Of fire, When he played, he projected a 
‘Weeping, searing intensity. There was 
Uso in his work a persistent element of 
"Xplosive unpredictability. You never 
ite knew what was poing to happen, 
Xcause Eric was never of a tempera- 
Ment to settle into any comfortable safe 
kroove. 


There’s so much to learn and so much 
0 try to get out,” he once told me. “1 
eep hearing something else beyond 

hat I’ve done.” 


1 came to know Eric off the stand as 
well, Like a number of players whose 
iusic is fiercely searching and scorch- 
gly penetrating - John Coltrane, for 
,fample - Fric was gentle and soft- 
Doken, He was also - and this is a 
ely used word these days because it 
dicates a rare condition - innocent. J 
“n't mean he was particularly in- 
Fnuous or that he wasn’t aware of the 
aphtening complexities of the way most 

Us now live, He was, however, re- 
Mrkably innocent of malice and remark- 
Wy open to experience. 


jitrles Mingus, with whom Erie worked 
her a lony time, is not known sor cup- 
i Misms. He speaks his feelings about 
nhs live and the dead, the daily drag and 
ut cosmic woe. So it comes with par 
“Cilar force when Mingus says of Eric: 
tn don’t remember any drags he did to 
ik Yhody. The man was absolutely with- 
‘the need to hurt.” 


r + . . 

in for his music, Mingus recently 
Mlad out: "ite had such a big sound, 
eke 
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as big as Charlie Parker's. I mean, he 
didn’t need a microphone. In that way, 
he was ke the jazz musicians of the 
old school. Inside that sound was a 
treat capacity to talk in his music ahout 
the most basie feelings. We used to do 
that, you know. We used to actually 
tulk to each other with our instruments, 
Ile knew that level of the language - 
and very few musicians do.” 


KMvie considered everything he could 
hear to be potential music, Birds, for 
instance. He liked to talk about “the 
notes they have in between our notes.” 
And he was really wholly imimersed in 
music. “He practised,” Mingus recalls, 
“Ineessantly. One of the last times 1 
saw him was ata party in Europe. When 
I got there, {he room was full of people 
talking and drinking. In a eorner, 
listening to a Charlie Parker record, 
there was Erie, practising along with the 
record, He had music on his mind all 
the time,” 


for all his gentleness, moreover, Eric 
was determined toa remain his own man 
musically. I heard him often when he 
was with Mingus. Working with Charles 
is the crucial testing ground in jazz for 
heing able to remain oneself while 
adapting to a leader's own imperatives. 
Fric did, and in the process, he became 
acutely important to Mingus because 
Mingus could rely on him to understand 
what he wanted while being able to 
fulfill that understanding in Jerie’s own, 
strongly personal way, 


1 remember one night at a club when 
Dolphy had totd Mingus he was going 
to leave the group hecause he had to 
explore himself further and he could 
only do that in a newly challenging con. 
text. In the middle of a set, the two 
began to talk - Mingus on bass and 
Dolphy on bass clarinet. In places, it 
was almost a literal conversation hecause 
both men could make their instruments 
literally shape words, Mingus was ask- 
ing Dolphy to stay, and Dolphy was 
explaining why he had fo go. The moods 
shifted from irritation to brief fusts of 
anger to mutual understanding and some 
sorrow. | had the sense of overhearing 


a private conversation at which fF wasn't 
entitled to be present. 
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The look of the man was as singular as 
his music. " A woman once told me,” 
Mingus says, “about the effect of jusl 
looking at Eric from the audience It 
was something about his eyes. The in- 
telligence, the sense (hat he was absorb- 
ing everything around him. You know, 
there wis a himinous quality about him, 
like be bad distilled everything he was 
at any given moment info the art of 
listening te and playing music.” 


“And another thing,” Mingus foes on, 
“is that although brie had his own 
economic troubles, he was always en- 
couraging other people. PE went through 
at the ata club in which we were play- 
ing when | stopped taking solos, | was 
dragged becaise peaple weren't listen 
ing, Tle kept after me to sole agaln. 
‘Man, he'd say, ‘You've got to play. 
There are some peeple ont there listen- 
ing. Somebody cares.” 

A few times Erie and 1 talked about the 
hostility to tus work by soma eritics and 
sata numivians, Brie was pugeled, nat 
that there were those whoa didivt respond 
to his music hut that there were those 
wha doubterd his sinegrity. [would think 
it impossible to have knawa Erie at all 
well and ta have did the least suspicion 
that be was trying to be * different” 
just for the sake of being distinctive, 


“VP never stop finding sounds,” he said 


andather time, “1 bada’t — thousstt 
existed" Tle said it with a sense of 
wonder, Unabashed,  unselfeonselous 


wonder, A quality must of ws lose very 
early. 

f expect that what PH most vividly 
remember about Erie was how he could 
suddenly nuke a concert or & reenrd 
date or a night club set come overwhelm- 
ingty alive. There was one night wher 
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“O.. there was a humlnous quality about 
him, like he had distited everything We 
was al any given moment (aly the act of 
Hatuning i and playing niusle,’ aad 


bassplayer Chartie Mingus of Erie 
Daiphy, ° The man was uhsoliitely withe 
out the need ty hurt.” 
Fhote: Melody Maker. 


T couldn't be at an Orchestra USA cor 
cert in New York in whiet) Mric was 
barhicipatiog, But the next morning, | 
knew what had happened fam reading 
aoreview in the Nee York Herale 
Trilane by ric Suleman. Brie had anes 
more espluded the evening ade 
meniorahility. 

“Meo Dolphy,” Saleman wrote, ‘can no 
doubt produce bis fantasti: sound anc 
melo on gayiling you can blow a noise 
outoef; te could, Pin sure, plas: with the 
Saino vatreme expressive infemsily art a 
pop bottle, fe is, at any rate, a vata 
penius; you never know Ho hell make i, 
but when he does WOW?" 


He won't make it any more, but what he 
was capable of Is still alive on records 
and in uiemortes, There was so Witch 
yore fa coma, sa tiuch niore he was 
reaching for and would have eventually 
found, only then fa po on ta search more 
deeply inta hiniself and inte the world 
vround him. 


But at least, while be was alive, Eric 
was fully alive in bin misie by contrast 
with thase of us who mostiv dwar exist 
and whose reactions are math: veiled - 
fo GuEselves aS wall as ta others, Ant 
that is what makes jars sa continnally 
compelling The Eric Dolphys in it, As 
Jo Jones, Use vintage drummer, ence 
put u, “ Thera's no place ta hide in 
jazz - dven when vow thik you sce” 
Erie never even tried fo hide. 


Copyright Nat Hentoff 1965 


Nat Hentoff is a eegular cantributur te 
Penes Nows, He has written esionsivcly 
ui jaré in Anerica and Was ce-zvdilar a7 
“Hear ine tathin' ta ya)’ avaliable fren 
Feagulu books in this connatry. 
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MORRIS RENEK 


Sex was their way of life 
an interview with Erskine Caldwell 


The author of “ God’s Little Acre” and “ Tohacco Road” talks to the 
American writer, Morris Renek, about life in the Deep South. 


RENEK: How did you meet Negroes? 
CALDWELL: Instantly, The first ten years 
of my lle were spent playing with 
Nevroes and whites in the countryside, 
RENEK > Of Georgia? 

CALPWeLL? In Georgia, From my carliest 


knowledge 1 knew the Negro was 
superior, The antipathy the white 
Southerner brings ont is bad. Negro 


children grow up without prejudice to 
white, and [ can say whites graw up 
without prejudice to Negro - until the 
ave of ten, Ayout that age is the turn- 
ing point. At ten is when the Negro 
child realises he’s living in a hopeless 
white world, and he turns away and 
withdraws from social life. We're 
separated. 

RENEK: Beginning with the plantation 
system, ... There’s such a dense, mint- 
julep myth attached to the plantation 


owner’s love of his land, Yet, didn’t 
the plantation system pauperise the 
soil? 

CALDWELL: Yes, The soil that was the 


prime producer in the Civil War was 
denleted and eroded. and there were 
hankrupteies, and some went to the 
richer Jand in North Carolina, You must 
remember that these plantations were 
on sandhill country. The top soil was 
thin; it had a sandy base. hey were 
growing cotton, Cotton was king. It 
was making fortunes, But the soi] wasn’t 
rieh to begin with. In some areas of a 
State, the top soil might be no more than 
one inch deep. 


ReNEK: T would think it didn’t happen 
overnight. Didn’t they see the soil erod- 
ing out from under their feet? 
CALDWELL: Life was easy for them 
UENEK > What was their prime want from 
the slaves and the Jana? 

CALDWELL: To make as much money as 
fast as they could. It was all ecanomics, 
You ean't understand the South without 
economics, 

HENHK: In your wrifings, you mention 
that it was not only the Negroes who 
were deprived of a culture, but also the 
whites. 

CALDWELL: That's right, 

enw; How deliberate was this lack of 
education? 

CALDWELL: OF course it was entirely 
deliberate. An illiterate man can’t read 
the law. He doesn’t know what his rights 
are, Sign your X and get the hell out of 


here. They didn’t want to encourage 
education, ; 
RENEK;: I'll get back to education, . 


But first, I want to trace the evolution of 
the plantation system. Where did the 
landowners fo after they pauperised the 
Soil and lost their slave labour? Did 
they stay on this eroded land? 

CALDWELL: They moved to the big cities: 
Augusta, Macon, Savannah, Charleston, 
And hey moved their way of life with 
them. That's why you can still see in 
these cities these old mansions from the 
gays they moved into the city. There 
are dozens of them in Macon. 

RENEK; The plantation system gave way 
to tenant farming? 

CALDWELL: Yes, 

RENEK; Did a middleman now move in 
to manage the land for them? 

CALDWELL: Yes. The tenant system was 
absentee landowner. The owner Jet out 
his land on shares. 

KRENEK; What was the financial status of 
these former plantation owners now 
living in the city? 

CALDWELL; They were more affluent than 
ever. 

RENEK; Were they richer than when 
they were on their plantation? 
CALDWELL? Yes. 

RENEK; Were there any landowners who 
did not depend on slave labour to ad- 
vance their fortune? 

CALDWELL: You had the land to make 
money from it. I don’t reeall any with- 
out slaves, 

RENEK: These gentiemanly, paternalistic 
Southern Jandowners, were they actually 
a robber-baron gentry of the sol)? 
CALDWELL: You couldn't characterise 


them as robber barons. Psychologically, 


they were nol so much robber as pater- 
nal. Lille was so easy for them. They 
had so much money. There were no 
taxes to speak of. They looked on the 
sharecropper as their fathers had looked 
on slaves, This was the tradition that 
carried over from their fathers. 

RENEK: In You Have Seen Their Faces 
you see the shacks Negroes were forced 
io ive in. ‘The outsides are plastered 
like billboards with all kinds of advertise- 
ments from curing piles to chewing 
tobacco. ‘he insides were wallpapered 
with newspapers and magazines. Whiat 
was behind this outdoor advertising mad- 
ness? 
CALDWELL; The families living in these 
shacks didn't own them, The owners 
allowed people to paint signs on the 
walls because the advertisers shellacked 
the wall around the sign and saved the 
owners from doing it. Or they'd give 
the owner a case of medicine for his 
piles. The magazine wallpaper inside 
was protection against the weather, 
RENEK: Were the owners that blind to 
these conditions or did they find a 
shrewd way - a public image ~ to cover 
up their greed? 

CALDWELL: For the owners, this was the 
accepted way of life that carried over 
from slavery. (They believed that) 
Negroes are inferior people. That (he- 
lief) still carries over today and is the 
reason behind racial trouble. 

RENEK: At first sight, it is amazing to 
know that Negro tenant farmers were 
given the best land to farm. 

CALDWELL: That's right. The Negro was 
a harder worker. He produced more. 
We was more conscientious about his 
work. He was physically and personally 
stronger, 

RENEK: And he could be intimidated? 
CALDWELL; We could be driven more 
than the whites, And it was easy to 
threaten, “TH take your corn bread 
away from you.” He had no recourse to 
law. 

RENEK; Then, once tenant farming came 
in, there was absolutely no basis for 
black-white accord because of the rivalry 
set up hetween them? 


CALDWELL: It was economics. You have 
to understand that the farm owner had 
more respect for the Negro. 


Because the Negro was the harder 
worke”, The white was called low-white 
or wh te trash. Both the Negro and the 
owner looked down on this low-white. 
The \jow-white was shiftless, drinking, 
and he was wasting away from lack of a 
proper diet. The white owner looked 
upon him as his no-account brother, And 
he encouraged this white man to be 
religious, Religion being a good opium 
to keep the neople quiet. 

KRENEK: That Harris plantation in the 
Delta country of Kastern Arkansas paid 
its white sharecroppers in coupons. If 
the whites protested this type of coupon 
payment, they were thrown off the land, 
and a Negro family was moved into 
their place. Could black or white ever 
leave these farms legally? 
CALDWELL; The company 
owned by the landowner, The coupens 
could only be redeemed in the company 
store. If a farmer had money, he could 
buy items cheaper anyplace else. Negroes 
and whites paid twice as much by going 
’o the company store. (Then a note of 
sadness.) Never see a dime in money, 
Never see a dime in money all year 
‘round, The owners made profit every- 
where, Too much profit, and their labour 
was free, Almost free. (Caldwell was 
quietly derisive about the goods share- 
croppers received in lieu of money for 
their Inbour.) Flour, Corn bread. It 
was a terrible system, 


RENEK; Taking for granted the low edu- 
éational level of the white tenant farmer, 
why. when he was sinking below the 
level of the Negro in some places of the 
South, didn’t he rebel against the white 
landlord instead of the bedevilled Negro 
Na a caught up in this system with 
nim? 


store was 


The white had to keep the 
Nezro subservient. He can’t Jet the 
Nevro get ahead while he’s growing 
weaker, That's the trouble you have in 
Birmingham. When you read about 
bombings of Negroes by whites, these 
bombings are done by people everyone 
calls - including the whites - poor white 
trash. The white trash has resentment 
against the Negro moving ahead. As far 
as the white is concerned, the Negro 
must never move ahead and progress 
while he (the poor white) is getting 
worse and worse off. The reasons behind 
these bombings are economic, not 
soclii 


CALUWELE? 


RENEK: It seems hard to visualise - 
having listened to what you said about 
the rural Negro - yet I vet the impres- 
sion from your writings that the city or 
fown Negro in the South was even worse 
off than his country cousin: not as free, 
less happy. 

CALDWELL: City Negroes inhabit a kind 
of ghetto and still do. The white land- 
lord makes no repairs. He does nothing 
for the Negro, who is at his mercy be- 
cause the Negro can’t buy property. The 
white man won't sell it to him because 
he’s making too much money from him. 
He's making so much money on rents! 
RENEK: In Tragie Ground, there’s a vivid 
picture of the uprooting that World War 
ui brought to the rural families of the 
South. These white families from the 
hills are recruited to work in a war 
plant in town. When the war plant 
moves out, these hill people are left 
unemployed in strange surroundings. 
They never return home. How much of 
a factor is this old, war-plant population 
in the present tinderhox situation? 
CALDWELL: They're a residue of the old 
system resisting changes. They have the 
same heritage as tenant farmers. And, 
naturally, they’re going to try to rein- 
force their heritage in the city. 
nENRK: Is it true ahout the boosters 
these war plants sent into the hills to 
recruit: personnel? Did these boosters 
recruit personnel hy handing out a bottle 
of bourbon to the men and black lace 
drawers to the women to stir them up 
to come down to the city and live? 
CALDWELL: Yes. They talked up the city 
as a nightclub, an all-day nightclub, 
RENEK: Was the chain gang another 
source of free labour for the South? 
CALDWELL: There wasn't much of a chain 
gang. There was a jail system. 

RENEK: Didn't the law promote free 
labour? You keep the Negro down, in 
debt, don’t educate him, work him hard 
for peas and old clothes and corn bread, 
and, if he rebels at these puny wages, 
you put him in jail and let him work 
for nothing. 

CALDWELL; Negro work gangs did alt 
this road work in the South. The South 
g0t more road for less tax this way, It 
was a way the whites had of getting out 
of paying taxes legally, County com- 
mission needs more people on the 
road gang; he calls up the sheriff and 
tells him to round up more Negroes. If 
they want gardening work around their 
house, they call up the jail and tell them 
to send over some trusties who are 
Negroes. 

RENEK! What about those no account 
low-whites? What was happening to 
them with the beginning of mechanisa- 
tion and fewer farm jobs and having to 
move to crowded cities? 

CALDWELL: Industry in the South started 
in North Carolina, The reason was be- 
cause there was so much surplus labour 
in the small towns, It was all these 
whites who had left the farms, That's 
why these mills sprang up in these 
towns, They could get cheap labour for 
their cotton mills, It was always white. 
And it was always cheap hecause they 
had this jarge surplus of white men, 
women, and children to draw from. 
Before the child labour acts, children 
aah et twelve years old worked in the 
mills, 

RENEK : Did this long delayed mechanisa- 
tion raise the sharécropper to a more 
humane level of Jabour? 

CALDWELL: Mechanisation displaced the 
sharecropper. He was no longer needed 
or wanted. It was all done now by 
scientific farming. That's when the 
students from agriculture colleges camo 


down to get jobs on the farms and work 
their scientific methods. These college 
students became the new overseers, Ant 
the sharecropper had to move out 1 
town. 

* ” » 
RENEK: Whenever sexual tyranny in the 
South is mentioned, it's always the white 
man tyrannising the Negro woman: 
What about the sexual tyranny that 
exists in the white woman toward the 
Negro man? 
CALDWELL: Why tyranny? 
RENEK;: Call it aggression. 
CALDWELL: As a general rule, : 
the intercourse is between the white 
man and the Negro female. f 
RENEK; There’s a dramatic opening 18 
your novel, Place Called Msthervillé 
where this spoiled, pretty, white girl 3 
in hed egging on this Negro servaa 
hoy, who knows damn well that if he? 
caught with her it’s his death, The 
white girl knows this, too. But she 
keeps tempting him, foreing the play: 
In the end, it turns out she got nee 
thrill simply by torturing him in thi 
sexual way. 
CALDWELL ! 
it 


it. 
RENFK: That's just it. She gets away 
with all she can, 

CALDWELL; She can't afford it, Tf she 
has intercourse, she knows what colouf 
her baby is going to be, It’s suicide. y 
the mulattoes are born to Negro women 
and not white women. Did you kna¥ 
that? 2 
RENEK: No. 1 didn't know it and I don! 
understand, Why not white women? 
CALDWELL: You never see a mulatto im 4 
white family, t 
RENEK; The white woman would hide tb 
wouldn't keep it, would lodge it solP 
place, give it away. That's why they 
not in white families. { 
CALDWELL (not convinced of this of % 
least not fully convinced): A Negro lik 


to lighten his skin, It’s a sport. 
throwback, ot 
RENEK: Are you saying that it may ® 


be tyranny hecause the Negro wom? 
may not be resisting the white mau? 9: 
CALDWELL: Negito women are not A 
tricted by social status or inhibitions 
have intercourse with white men. fl 
RENEK; What about the Negro wom’ 
who wants to resist? a 
CALDWELL: The Negro woman wa?) 
servant, a laundress, a housekeePr a, 
She couldn't get a job with status. “are 
job depended on her response. ', 
was a certain threat. If she didn’t 1%, 
pond, she could be thrawn out of & ire 
if a family was dependent on her. it’? 
threat was taplinds Once agail. 
economics. int 
RENEK: There are no sexual Hamlet i | 
your stories. When a man get§ top 
urge for a woman, nothing seems to 00) 
him, and your women know thlé, sit | 
Is this recurrent theme your own PA 
outlook on sex? | 


Photo of Erskine Caldwell fabovel 
courtesy William Heinemann Ltd 
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Rene: If any group has a severe case 
racial schizophrenia, it’s the Southern 
‘ Hite. In Jenny By Nature, the owner of 
No cafe throws out the light-skinned 
meer? girl who goes in hungry for a 
Out: After the owner has thrown her 
he on the street without serving her, 
poetowers his voice intimately and pro- 
sitions her, And he’s surprisingiy 
Yite subservient to her sexual prowess, 


Dire, j ; 
‘cowinn: He's a captive of his race, 


bine cate't cater to her or he'd lose his 
Siness. He knows what his customers 
, eect of him. When economics is not 


ta ocern, he can relate to her physi- 
hays If there were no economics, the 
a ler would wear away, It’s the herit- 
S© We talked about, 
: Then, you 
AN blacks can live 
ether? 

My 


ty 


helieve, the whites 
ideally speaking - 


LOWELL | I'm not saying tomorrow. It 
®S time. 


Cups ne, But it will happen in the 
Maree Of me. Just like the amaiga- 
tip go? of European races. I'm five 
tap ont races. It's the economic bar: 
bray Jf the South that further racial 
wi fictice, The same thing went on 
yt the Trish in Boston. When the 
oy came to Boston they were looked 


aA coming from a subeultural strata. 
wa, Chen John I. Kennedy from Boston 
“ €lected to the White House. 


tot You diamatised the day-to-day 
ty blessness this same Negro girl has to 
{of Mence trying to fet even an aflice 
Sing a small town in the South, She 

‘dually turns away from those white 


Sa 


employers who only want te know her 
sexual qualifications. The white woman 
must Know what her husband is about. 
What sexual trump does she play? 


CALDWELL: She doesn’t tolerate it. Hf 
the husband is fooling around, she re- 
sorts to outright divorce 

PENEK ? For all his outdoor ta’k of hunt- 
ing and shooting, the Southern white 
juan knows he can't out-primitive the 
Negro man. He never fights a Negra 
fair and square or man to man, but only 
gun to defenceless Negro, He cavers up 
this cowardice with lame excuses of the 
Negro’s inferiority. He belongs in some 
Moliére play, except that you can’t laugh 
at him, is the hellhele bottom of this 
white man’s hatred his own feeling of 
infer ority? 

CALDWELL: He has a fear of becoeniing 
inferior rather than of being inferior. 
lfe doesn’t want the Negro to have a 
fine house when he ean’t. This means 
more to him than anything else. For this 
reason he must keep the Negra down. 
RENDK: You've written about Lolitas 
long before Nabokov came on the scene, 
and he’s considered an avant-garde 
writer, Do you think this means that 
Tobacco Read country has been discover- 
ed to be everywhere, and that no kind 
of sophisticated gloss can caver it up? 
CALDWELL: The trend appears to be 
everywhere, but it is a saline rte trend. 
In those days, it was ignorance. A family 
haa fourteen girls and wants ta get rid 
of them as fast as possible, 

RENEK; Did these men and women on 
Tobaces Hoad enjoy their sex? 
CALDWELL: What? 


RENEK: Enjoy theiy sex. They're such 
preat representatives of getting it while 
it’s hot, 

CALDWELL: Sex was their way of life. 
RENEK: Did they enjoy this way of life? 
Vere the women happier than moat 
women because they could have it when 
they wanted it, and were the men 
happier than most men because they 
could take it when they pleased? 
CALDWELL: No, 

RENEK: There goes that marvellous myth 
of no repression 

CALDWELL: Sex was their way of life in 
that they encourayed girls to be popular 
to save on the feod bills, They wanted 
them out of the house. One less mouth 
to feed, 

RENEK: Their sexual 
based on economics? 
CALDWELL Cirmly): 
economics. I 
isn't ecanemics, 
Are there people left on Tabaceo 


way of life was 


Kverything in life is 
can't. see anything that 


CALDWELL: Some are still there, 
#00 6further and further back off the 
Road. There have also been Jess and 
less families living there because of edu: 
cation. The more education you have, 
the more the folkways evaporate. Peaple 
hecome eonformist, Industry brought if 
about, Individual farms went bankrupt. 
Industry came in and made money avail 
able to build schoals. 

RENER! Why did the church go alone 
with this bruialising of blacks and whites 
and provide the spiritual prep behind 
this inhumanity? 

CALDWELL: The church was in a binder. 
The church was these same people who 
were enforcing racial laws. The peaple 


They 
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“Its the cruelty, The cruelty of 
the while man in the South faking 


ii out on the Negro. He needs 
something to do. He's trigger: 
happy.” Photo from “The Move- 


ment’, Simon and Schuster. 


were the church, Elders and deacons af 
the church were the same people behind 
the education of racial prejudice. The 
church was part of the system, Preachers 
preached what the elders and deacons 
wanted to hear, 


In Journeyman, you have a 
ayer meeting with the women shaking 
orglastically and the men prancing like 
stallions, Was their religious caming- 
through primarily a sexual release? One 
of the women goes through all the con> 
tortions of having an orgasm. 


CALOWELL: It was a social sexual release 
for these people. You have to under 
stand the close proximity they were to 
one another in these small crowded 
churches, There was a holiday atmop. 
phere. It was carnival in the guise of 
relizion, The preacher came with no 
precepts of theology. And these meetings 
still exist. Religion was emotional. AU 
emotional. Nothing intelligent, Nothing 
to do with Christ. They might say, 
“God is jove” five hindred times, That 
would be the sermon, and they'd be 
working themselves up: “ God is lave, 
God is love. Gad is love.” 

KRENEK: What could have possessed the 
Negro to join this kind of church that 
was predicated on white superiority and 
his own inferiority? 

CALDWELL: The Negro joined this type 
of church because he liked musie, You 
couldn't stifle a Negro’s Jove for music. 


The church was an e@xetise to sing, 
That's where his spirituals and folk 
songs come from. And in church he 


could whaap up his joy in living. 
RENEK: When the Negro did make an 
active move for freedom in the last 
decade, it was in a profoundly unChris. 
tian way. Dy Martin. Luther King, wha 
has the word Christian in the tithe of his 
organisation, wasn’t giving unte Caesar 
what was Caesar's, namely the segrega: 
tion laws, 


King’s followers were and are heroically 
passive, Thely monumental courage 18 
based on the belief that justice must he 
gotten here and now, Noa matter what 
you want to call it, this is a profound 
scepticism about the principle that jus. 
tice is not of this earth but in heaven, 
CALDWELL: King has appeared at just 
the right time. He conldn't have coma 
any sooner, far his people weren't ready 
for him, Now the Negro is getting an 
education. Wing ean appeal ta their 
intelligence and understanding.9 His” 
ideas are converting them because he 
ean now get through to them. Ndueation 
is meeting education. His movement cis 
non-Christian, I don’t think the Negro 
is especially interested in being a Chris. 
tian, Christianity is a white man’s 
idea. 

RENEK: Does it hit you that, underlying 
this affirmative Negro revolution, the. 
Negro has started too late? 


CALDWEEL: It couldn't have happened 
any soaner, The Negroes weren't ready, 
They weren't getting an education, Phey 
didn't have thelr present poise. They 
didn’t understand polities. 

RHNEK: J was thinking about jobs. Aute 
mation means fewer jobs, not more, © 
When the Negro is integrated, wil he be 
irttegrated inte the nightmare of smaller 
and smaller jab markets? : 
CALDWELL: The human race adjusts itself | 
to economic systenis, The Negro wil 
adjust. If there are fewer jobs, he will 
create more af them. ... 

, is the cruelty. The cruelty of the 
white man in the South taking it out on” 
the Negro. Ne needs something to da. 
He's ringer heey, He can't shoat with 
out liability. ifs this combinatian af 
human eyuelty, white prejudice, and his. 
Seuthern heritage. Gradually the cam- 
bination will evaporate due te TY, radia, — 
magazines: especialy odueation. We- 
need a Peace Carps in the South. Yee 
we do. The older peaple have to die aff, 
They can't be changed, When the oller 
people die aff, there'll be a campletely 
different ailitude. The older people 
make trouble by. telling the. young, . 
“Throw rocks at that Negra.” Education 
is coming fo the South. You can't have. 
prejudice tn a demimncracy. Hf the South: 
wants to be 9 denincracy, Sautharn 


prejudice will have to ga. 


This is a shortened version of an inter 
view which fiat appeared in ih 
American magazine, Cayaller, 
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A Nigerian Villager in Two Worlds, by 
Dilim Okafor-Omali. (Faber and Faber, 
12s. 6d.) 


Reflected in the gold of Ashanti, or in 
the bronzes of Ife and Benin, or in the 
horsemanship of the Fulani, the African 
past shines with a material splendour 
which could never have been attained 
outside the framework of large and com- 
plex political organisations. But the 
famous empires and kingdoms of Africa, 
despite their pride of place in most his- 
tories, were not the most typical nor al- 
together the most admirable forms of 
African state organisation, So many of 
the relatively inconspicuous states have 
so far escaped the attention of modern 
historians that even today, when Africa 
has hecome highly conscious of its his- 
tory, there are many Africans content 
to assume that a large proportion of their 
fellow-citizens or neighbours have had 
none - or, at least, none Lo speak of. 


In Nigeria, for example, where much is 
being said and written about the cultural 
heritage of the Hausa in the North and 
the Yoruba in the Western Region, there 
is only a conspicuous silence concerning 
the Eastern Region Ibo, whose vitality 
has contributed so much to the making 
of modern Nigeria. The greatest merit of 
Mr Okafor-Omali’s book lies in demon- 
strating How deplorable the neglect of 
the Ibo cultural heritage has been. 


It describes the traditional institutions 
and administration of Inugwu-Ukwu, 
and the picture that emerges is of a 
village republic in an almost Hellenic 
sense: a prototype democracy. With the 
extended family as its basic unit, it was 
administered on four tevels, the largest 
of which - the village-group or town - 
still featured the common though distant 
ancestry of its members as an essen- 
tial: 
“The administration of the various 
units was in the hands, in each case, 
of a council presided over by the 
senior mun of the unit, The composi- 
tion was such that every male member 


LLAGE REPUB 


of the unit was represented....The 
council enforced regulations binding 
on the individual members of the 
units, Units were often held collcet- 
ively responsible for the misdeeds of 
their members. When matters of 
village concern, such as the clearing 
of roads, land disputes and disagrec- 
Inents between sections of the village 
were raised, all units were represented 
in the discussion. ‘The representatives 
were traditionally the senior men of 
the units. The senior man in a unit 
was not necessarily the oldest man.” 


The story of Enugwu-Ukwu is illustrated 
by the experiences of Mr Okafor-Omali's 
father, who became one of its first Chris- 
tians. ‘The coming of the white man at 
the beginning of the century opened a 
period of miserable misrule and corrup- 
tion in Eastern Nigeria. Failing to recog- 
nise the democratic nalure of indigenous 
authorily, the British appointed ‘ War- 
rant Chiefs’ who enjoyed no respect 
among the population. ‘Phis was an 
attempt to introduce the policy of in- 
direct rule which worked successfully 
with the powerful Emirs in the North 
and somewhat less successfully with the 
influential Obas in the West. In the East 
it led to the breakdown of al! natural 
authority, and the Church, with its 
mutually antagonistic denominations 
sometimes participating in local politics, 
only added to the confusion. 


Traditional standards gave way to an 
artificial Christian morality which tended 
to stigmatise indigenous customs and in- 
stitutions as superstitious or evil, and 
the disintegrating effect of this, com- 
bined with that of a large-scale migra- 
tion to new niodern towns, might have 
heen worse had it not been for the for- 
mation of the various tribal unions and 
sociclies. These organisations did and 
still do perform an important social wel- 
fare service in helping new arrivals to 
adjust themselves to life in the cities 
by rendering much practical assistance, 
and by preventing the loss of identity 
which so often leads to delinquency. 


Anthony Weaver 
Nation states or world order? 


Nation-Bullding, edited by Karl W. 
Deutsch and William J. Foltz. (Pren- 
tice-Hall, London, 1964, 36s. Also 
published by Atherton Press, New 
York.) 

State and Nation, by Benjamin Akzin. 
(Hutchinson, 1964, 15s.) 


IT suppose that many readers of Peace 
News were bronght up on the theory 
that capitalism means war and that the 
nation-state in its imperialist phase is 
the final stage of capitalisin, 
True as these ideas in themselves still 
are, they seem to ignore the political and 
psychological forces that partly deter- 
mine human events. They also seem to 
ignore that organised armed fighting had 
taken place long before capitalism suc- 
cecded feudalism, before Rome or 
Athens, in fact ever since man gathered 
in pastoral settlements and ceased to be 
purely a hunter. The practice of agri- 
eulture had made possihle a division of 
labour from which arose a usually rell- 
fous ruling class, for example on the 
fle, or barbarian regnum, capable af 
great bellicosity. 
Thus it would be naive to imagine that 
to end capitalism will by itself do away 
with warfare. 
On the question of the farmation and 
function of the state, Marx, in his Crt- 
tique of the Gotha Programme, described 
it as ‘an organ of class domination and 
suppression.” Lenin, in State and Revo- 
lution, foreshadowed its withering away 
- ar lying dermant, as Engels had des- 
eribed it - after the transitional period 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat had 
liquidated bourgeois opposition and so 
made a genuine democracy for the first 
time possible, and subsequently even un- 
necessary, in a classless saciety. 
Proudghon, who had been aware of the 
dangers of a dictatorship, however tem- 


porarily intended, has to my mind been 
amply vindicated by events, as we wit- 
ness the Bolsheviks after nearly fifty 
years as firmly as ever entrenched in 
their state apparatus of domination and 
suppression, Proudhon, further, in the 
General Idea of the Revolution, clearly 
advocated the ending of natianal fron- 
tiers and worked out the possibilities of 
a network of free associations of pro- 
ducers and consumers organised through 
federations of autonomous regions. 


It is hardly surprising that these writers, 
living before the era of colonial eman- 
cipation, did not apply themselves to the 
problems of Latin America, nor south- 
east Asia, nor Africa, where states have 
since emerged under very different con- 
dilions than in Europe. 


What is surprising is that the two books 
here reviewed, Nation-Building and 
Stute and Nation, pay scant attention to 
these nineteenth-century theories, The 
first does not even mention, and the 
second dismisses In one paragraph on 
p-. 12, the ideas of “ Marxian socialism ” 
and anarchism, which is described as 
“utopian socialism.” Ifowever, the 
authors, as non-Europeans perhaps, pay 
a great deal of attention to the problems 
of Latin America, Africa and Asia. 
Nation-Building is a symposium by a 
group of ten Americans, mostly profes- 
sors of political science at Yale or Har- 
vard; only one, from Princeton, is a 
historian, Ignorantly or superstitiously 
anti-communist though they be, in prac- 
tice they believe, like Nkrumah, that 
the party which agitates and finally 
achieves colanial independence must then 
assume dictatorial control in order to 
reserve mot only the new-found state, 
nut its awn power, in the classic Leninist 
manner. The book is peppered with such 
remarks as: 


Mr Okafor-Omali’s father was instru- 
mental in founding one of the most effee- 
tive of these organisations, the Enugwu- 
Ukwu Patriotic Union for — tribal 
descendants who had migrated to Enugu. 
It was to serve their welfare as well as 
“influence and intervene in affairs at 
home.” Mr Okafor-Omali deals with the 
second aim to the exclusion of the first. 
The union did, in faet, help to bring 
abuut sweeping local government reforms 
in’ the home of its members, with long 
overdue improvements in public moral- 
ity. It based its approach on a reawaken- 
ing of the people’s pride in their old 
customs and traditional values. 


It is at this point that Mr Okafor-Omali 
makes what seems to me a most dan- 
gerous appeal, going to the roots of 
Nigeria’s most fundamental problem, 
which is shared by many other African 
countries. He writes : 


“Our thoughts are absorbed in un- 
realistic discussions about capitalism, 
communism and other such topics.... 
We want a Nigerian culture in an in- 
dependent Nigeria. What then do we 
understand by a Nigerian culture? We 
find it in our villages - there is the 
reservoir of our cultural heritage. To 
the youth of these villages, therefore, 
this book is dedicated. The hour is 
theirs...” 


The tribal unions never lacked political 
connotations, at first as centres of anti- 
colonialist feeling, later as precursors of 
the great political parlies which com- 
pete in Nigeria for power today. Thus 
the Ibo Federal Union became the basis 
in the Eastern Region for the NCNC 
(National Council of Nigerian Citizens); 
the kgbe Omo Oduduwa, a Yoruba cul- 
tural organisation, in the Western 
Region gave rise to the Action Group; 
and the NPC (Northern Peoples Con- 
gress) in the North began as the Jam’iy- 
yar Mutanen Arewa - a Wausa cultural 
organisation. 


The identification of these parties with 
their regions and main tribal groups per- 


“,. (the leading elite must have) the 
great flexibility of manoeuvre that is 
necessary to seize and consolidate the 
power of the state.” (p. 119.) 


“The state can reach the goals set for 
it only if it exacts the personal con- 
tribution even of those who are not in 
agreement with those goals..., There- 
fore anyone opposing the state’s power 
is punished; anyone not fulfilling his 
duties loses his rights.” (p. 48.) 


“To the extent that the new state... 
has time to indoctrinate the younger 
elites in loyally to the new political 
order, succeeding clites should pose 
fewer problems to the regime than 
does the immediate post-revolutionary 
gencration.” (p. 130.) 


‘ ‘ * 


State and Nation is by Benjamin Akzin, 
professor of political science and con- 
stitutional law at the IIebrew University 
of Jerusalem. 


One of the merits of his hook is the way 
in which he shows haw the spread of the 
democratic desire for liberty, originally 
embodied in Napoleon, turned into the 
demand for national determination. 
Democracy has tended to reinforce 
nationalism, and nationalist loyalties 
have shown themselves hitherto to be 
much stronger than the solidarity of the 
working class. He further shows the 
strength of ethnic clashes within, and as 
a means of modifying, a state. He even 
postulates that territorial autonomy on 
an ethnic basis is the best jumping-off 
ground for secession. 


{fe somewhat wistfully writes that 
“having played with sovereignty and 
having abused it for centuries, the states 
of Europe -hegin to get tired of the 
toy.... AS a result a more sophisticated 


sists and almost led to the break-up of 
the federation not long ago. It has so far 
prevented the formation of a sense, of 
Nigerian nationhood, purpose and unity. 
Recently the Action Group, the NCNU 
and a Northern party combined to form 
a common alliance which can claim t 
be truly national, but only time will tell 
to what extent its members have bee? 
able to overcome their tribal differences. 
Mr Okafor-Omali’s clarion call to thé 
youth to revert to the tribal ideal for 
inspiration can only accentuate existin 
rifts. 


In any case, the culture of what he | 


calls Nigeria's cosmopolitan townshiP | 
cannot be dismissed out of hand. The 
cities retain much of the traditional 
though what is “ Nigerian” as distinc! 
from the tribal, which is acceptable ony 
to a section of the population, requires 
clarification. If a national culture 18 
be forged it will have to arise from thé 
points of maximum contact - the cities: 
The new cullure will presumably 10 
discard traditional values, but it may 
favour those which have broad Nigeria? 
or perhaps all-African significance ove! 
anything that is specifically tribal a” 
of limited application, 


The spectrum may be broader than it | 


srs 


would today appear to Mr Okafor-Omall, ) Weting 
for the democratic and egalitarian VY | toner, 
tues which the Enugwu-Ukwu story - | Neutral 
admirably demonstrates are thought a i the mia 
be basic to all forms of African politl(” fast oy, 
organisation - there were democraté Iys. 
checks to the rule of the most power a At Pn pI 
chiefs. The great virtue of the lho village the he 
republic was the preservation of bas ‘In et 
democratic values in their purest form founen 
and the virtue of this book is to have thar 
4 j “hog eles ir ¢ t 
presented them in such a clear and ! ton,’ i] 
teresting manner. mich 
ie Witt 
- 5 7 of | Me ime 
Suzanne Cronje is the former editor hatt, 
African Horizon, a Nigerian quarterly: y ye 
She has lived in Nigeria for twenty yea" | gry, te 
and fs now working in Londan as a free itten”’ 
lance journalist. becatise 
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F | 8e f Unp 
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nuclear weapons it has been seen esse BaD to 
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Theodore Roszak that non-violent actlty Bak i 
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as well as to anti-nuclear struggle. Ove horth f 
if, for example, the demand for indePhy the entt 
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a demand for freedom and justice “% | Mee, fo, 
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methods, is there a likelihood that oq 
resulting social organisation will aver tox 
a state dictatorship, aggressive witht” al s 
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because not regarded as threats, fy ! 
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units. Con > 
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upon the overwhelming coercive P® lag 
of a world government. ha. 
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Vietnam: three acts of witness 


iin recent weeks there have been 
humerous expressions of opposition in 
ne United States to America’s policy of 
' *xtending the war in Vietnam. Among 
yreak-up he most dramatic of these protests have 
has so i heen three acts of personal withess, In 
a sense OF | Match, 82-year-old Mrs Alice Herz of 
and unity, Detroit, Michigan, committed suicide by 
the NC a Setting herself on fire in public, in this 
ed to [0% a expressing her sympathy with simi- 
n claim | ar Protests by Vietnamese Buddhists. 
ne will Ne of March 27 the New York Area Friends 
have heed | Service Conunittee held a 24-hour vigil 
differenct 4nd fast in sympathy with Mrs Herz and 
all to t tr yJhy other American peace groups have 
L ideal £0 Paid impute to her action. 


oo ing ie, 
ite exist Rarly in February a member of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliatton. tee Stern, 
| kan a “fast of penitence.” Mr Stern, 
who is 50 years old and has a wife and 
hand. ‘Phe Wo Children, is administrative assistant 
traditional, i, Alfred Hassler, executive secretary of 
us distinel ie FOR. Since February 10 Mr Stern 
ptable only | 48 taken nothing but water and fruit 
n, requires We, At the end of the first month, he 
lure is 4 ey the money he had saved on food 
ie from the °° the President. He wrapped it in 
the cities: 
imably 10 
uit it may 
i Nigerial 
icance avel 
tribal and 


1 township 


Pin Wingell writes from America: Vo 


’ an it anh Minh, the Vietnamese college 
se pe Rofessor who since 1949 has been con- 
‘t ie n vile  cting throughout Europe and the US 
. Patera go , 2Ne-man lobby in support of peace and 
th te sht [0 thuttality for his homeland, is now in 
hoi sitical le Midst of what might well be his last 
an po St over the Vietnam conflict. 


dlemocrallé f os 
st powerlt 48 privileged to spend a day with Vo. 
‘Tho village | the time of our meeting, he was in 
yn of basil | ® sixth day of what he said was an 
urest for™ | »'Mdefinite’ fast, which is now in its 
is to have ith week. However, it isn't likely 
ear and If rei to the embarrassment of Washing- 

er, he will die in this country; this 

in. h I learned the same day by attend. 

the With him his deportation hearing at 
‘r editor y haty migration office in Lower Man- 

arterly: | yore 

ante year atrapiterview with the professor was 
nas a fret mi Need through the office of the Com. 


— 


mete for Non-violent Action, which, 
— | Stause of previously distorted reports 
44 his views, Vo had asked to screen 
The es by newsmen. 
We Meetiny: took place at the First 
yaltarian Church in Brooklyn Heights 
hth York, where Vo had gone earlier 
Bane week to conduct his fast. Arriving 
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sackcloth so that it could be seen that 
his fust was a penitence, and be asked 
Mr Johnson to give it to the victims of 
the war. 


Mr Stern was joined om March 22) by 
Horace Champney of Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. In a joint statement the two men 
write: 
“In the name of anti-communism and 
freedom the United States has com- 
mitted every evil act of which it) has 
accused the Communists and every 
vestize of freedom that may have 
smonldered (in) Vietnam) has been 
destroyed, Our government has rufed 
out elections, harshly suppressed stu. 
dent demonstrations and religious 
protests, blatantly vielated  interna- 
tional law, disregarded treaties, iso- 
lated itself from wor'd opinion and 
refused any opportumity to negotiate 
or call in the United Nations or a 
third party. 


“Truth is indeed lost as our country 
refuses to face up to the fact that 
much of the opposition in Vietnam has 


shortly after 9 am., I was guided by the 
church’s minister, the Rev Donald W. 
McKinney, to a Chapel of All Faiths, 
where, on the floor in front of an altar 
bearing carvings of Buddha, Confucius, 
Jesus, Pythagoras and Zoroaster, sat 
Vo. 

He was sitting crosslegged and bare- 
footed on a Mohaminedan prayer rug - 
another symbol of the chapel's ecumeni- 
cism. Having taken, I was told, a vow 
of poverty upon leaving Vietnam, he 
wore a black, ankle-length Vietnamese 
smock which, with patches in_ several 
places, was showing its wear. Over his 
shonkiers - the chapel was noticeably 
chilly - was an old double-breasted, herr. 
ing bone tweed overcoat; it seemed to 
overwhelm his small frame. 

J sat down on the floor myself several 
feet away from Vo, with his few living 
needs between us: a glass of water, 
several books, a portable typewriter, 
letter-writing material, The 58-year-old 
ascetic, in broken but adequate English, 
told me the reasons for his fast and 
about his 16-year pilgrimage on behalf 
of peace for Vietnam. 


The professor explained that he began 
the fast in response to the escalation af 
the Vietnam war by the US, By means 
of fasting, he said, he would try “to 
know the problem and propose a correct. 
solution.” 


Vo emphasised that his fast was not 
meant to be a form of protest or coer- 
cion. “In my country,” he sald, ‘a fast 
is for praying and meditating » a very 
personal action.” That was the reason 
for his seeking seclusion in the chapel. 
In addition, he commented, the fast 
would enable him to “suffer with my 
people” as part of a “community of 
suffering.” 


When T asked how long he planned ta 
abstain from food, he replied: “JIn- 
definitely, [ fast until bad situation in 
Victnam would be better.” He added, 
with simplicity and selilessness: “T don't 
care about my death.” Last summer, at 
the time of the US bombings at the 
Ray of Tonkin, Vo fasted 47 days, then 
Stopped when it appeared the war was 
not being expanded; this time, however, 
it is impossible to forecast such a pro- 
pitious outcome. 

When I asked Vo what he wanted for his 
country, he said his immediate desire 
was for a ceasetire and a negotiated 
settlement. He alsa wanted the reunifica- 
tion and neutralisation of the divided 
nation. He placed a great deal of em- 
phasis on the point of neutrality, con- 
tending that neither capitalism nay com- 
munism was needed by his people. 

A blend of Confucianism, ‘Taoism and 
Buddhisin_ provided the traditfonal dac- 
trine for Vietnamese life, the professor 
sald. “Before the rule of the French 
and the US, we had our own democracy 
with our village system.” 

The capitalists, however, “like to change 
everything - ta teach us western living, 
to wear their dress, to have movies, 
dancing and to drink Coca Cola, Net 
necessary. You change living of country. 
Very terrible thing.” 


prown out of umpopular governments 
it has established or sanctioned. 2. . 


“Vreedons is not only losing any mean. 
ing for the peeple ef Vietnam but it 
is weakening at home. The over- 
whelining vote for Mr Johnson was, 
to 4 great extent, im support of hs 
promise of reasonableness and seeking 
every path of conciliation as against 
his opponent's doctrine of expanding 
the war into North Vietnam. ... Now 
we see this mandate of the people 
helt in utter disregard as official 
policy in Vietnam follows the pattern 
PANS so strongly rejected at the 
polls. 


“We ask the President: is this a 
vovernment of the people, by the 
people and for the people, ur has the 
voice of the Pentagon become the 
loudest and the controlling voice ia 
this nation’s foreign affairs? ... 


“Our voices have been raised again 
and again against this blind and im. 
moral policy. But they have not been 


Vo spoke bitterly of the policy-making 
of the late Seeretary of State John Foster 
Dulles. 1 was because of Dulles, he said, 
that the Geneva Agreements of 1954 
were not lived up to, that his country 
was not reunifled and that tha rule of 
dictator Neo Dinh Diem took the place 
of guaranteed free elections. 


This, Vo stressed, was a “ gross mistake. 
The conmnunists whom Dulles had fear- 
ed, according fo the professor, “ were a 
mninority on the left, A large majority 
of the Vietnamese people were neutral.” 
He related that Ho Chi Minh, a kind af 
“George Washington” to his people be. 
cause of his victory avainst the lrench, 
“perhaps would have been elected 
president, but his communism would 
have been like Tito.” 


Instead of abiding by the agreements, 
Vo declared, “you helieve in putting 
strong man in power to be able ta 
doninate country, But it is diffleatt, and 
you get resistance of Vietnamese people. 
It is the war provoked in South Vietnam 
which pushes more and more people 
on the side of communism.” 


It was his emphasis on neutrality that 
caused Vo Thanh Minh his difficulty tn 
Vietnam from the outset of the Indo- 
china war and that led to his departure 
from the country in 1049. Far the 20 
yeats prior to that exodus, Vo had been 
a professor of far eastern culture. He 
taught at three colleges . in Vinh, Hue 
and Saigon. In addition, he served as 
general secretary of the Indochinese 
Boy Scouts. 


Vo’s problem developed with the French 
attempt to recolonise Indochina. Ob- 
viously, he could not fight with the 
French against his people; nor, however, 
because he was a pacifist and non-violent, 
would he fight with the Vietminh 
army. 

“Ifo Chi Minh — know personally,” Vo 
related. “1 met him many times. He Is 
very good man, but he is a cammunist. 
t cannot accept communism against 
capitalism, or vice versa. 1 think only 
thing J can do is po ovt and try to do 
something from outside.” 

Thus, in 1949, Vo traveled to Geneva, 
where he went to the United Nations 
“(to appeal for peace in my country." 
While there, he was abla to disenss his 
concern with both secretaries-general 
Tryeve Lie and Dag HWarimarskiold, In 
addition, he travelled through rome ten 
european countries, apeaklng about the 
Vietnam situation before aumerous 
audiences. 

During this periad, Vo lived by muans of 
what he falls “axchange of services,” 
doing odd jobs in return for his meagre 
sustenance. fn Geneva, he collected ald 
newspapers left about the UN offices and 
supplied them to shopkeepers in need at 
wrapping materlal He also did a hit of 
gardening, Ie maved about by bieycle 
and slept in a Hoy Seout tent, at one 
point pitching fhe tent on the lawn 
directly in front of the UN quarters, 
Later, he worked in a car-washing estab. 
lishment and far his services recelyed 
frum his employer an old Simca auto 
mobile. In Paris, ha lied in the ear. 


hoard. Now we will speak with our 


lives. 


“Phis is not a fast of despair but one 
of hope... hepe that by demonstrat- 
ing how deeply we are coneerned for 
the tragiv state of our foreign policy, 
our president may he moved to con- 
sider an approach that is far more 
ukin to his ewn great and thoughtful 
nature than is the blind policy his 
military advisers have led him to, 
Though death could come if there ts 
no shift from the preset intran- 
sigence, this fast cannot be considered 
a commitment to death. Ho will remain 
a comnitaient to Edfe for Tlfe... 


Both mien have said that the “untae 
death” commitment would be contingent 
on the amity of their families in feeling 
the rightness of their continuing when a 
physical crisis is reached. 


Finally, there is the fast of D'rofessor 
Vo Thanh Minh, now in its fourth week, 
which is reported here. 


Vo Thanh Minh’s one-man lobby for peace 


In November (063, Vo Thanh Minh catne 
tao New York to put forth his concern 
for Vietnam at the UN headquarters and 
to speak directly to the American people 
to correct what he considers to be the 
misunderstandings fostered by the US 
press with regard to the war. Since his 
arrival, he has given an appreclable 
number of lectures; at one period, he 
went on a speaking tour under auspices 
af the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, 


Vo’s means of livelihood here have been 
much the same as in Europe, The pra 
fessor sald he is able to live on ona 
dollar a week, which he obtains by 
collecting discarded battles and getting 
the deposits, He brought his ear from 
Paris; an understanding shipper made 
this possible. Since then, he has lived in 
the automobile and in a raom on a 
househoat. The latter, docked at a lower 
Manhattan pler in the East River, waa 
made avallable to him by the owner, a 
tug and ship service operator, who 
noticed the Vietnamese living in his car 
along the wharf and befriended him. 


All of Vo’s determination to speak to 
Americana about Vietnam, however, haa 
rome up against the lopallatic wali of the 
US government and its inimigration 
service, and now his deportation looms. 


Having entered the country on a three 
month visiloyr’s visa and then failing to 
renew it, Va has been here itlegally 
more than a year now. A number of 
persons, including reporters, have 
offered to pay the fee for an extension 
applteation, Dut Vo will not let them, 
pants that his yow of poverty forblds 


Vo told me he would probably have 
friends in Geneva make arrangements 
for his travel there if he is deported. He 
Jamented having to leave the US, He 
still had much speaking to do here. This 
palnt he then amended by noting that 
lis fasting would soon leave him tao 
weak for speaking engagements, 

Al the time of writing Vo Thanh Minh 
is still here, fasting, grewing weaker 
and, in the wards of Rey MeKinney ta 
his congregation, providing “a source of 
new understanding and enriched sensi- 
tivity to the ways, the differing ways, by 
which man tay seek inspication and 
strenath and giva expression to. his 
despest canvictions in these erjtical 
hours." 
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Alan Lovell reviews ‘The Red Desert’ 


Antonioni in crisis 


The Red Desert, directed by Michelan 
gelo Antonioni, with Monica Vitti and 


Richard Harris, London, Academies 
One and Two. 
The setting of The Red Desert is the 
industrial seaport of Ravenna The 


central character in the film is Giuliana 
(Monica Vitti), a young woman married 
to an engineer; they have one child. 
Giuliana is suffering from a nervous 
crisis caused by a car accident she had 
some time avo. We are told that the 
accident may have been an attempt at 
suicide, The nervous crisis takes the 
form of an inability to act meaningfully 
and an inability to communicate with 
other people. As part of her efforts to 
re-establish contact with other people 
she forms a relationship with Corrado 
(Richard Harris) a friend of her hus- 
band who has come to Ravenna to 
recruit workmen for a factory he hopes 
to start in South America. The climax 
of their relationship is a rather desper- 
ate effort to make love. The film ends 
just after this, Giuliana is no nearer to 
resolving her crisis 
In the middle of the industrial plant, 
Corrado is explaining to Ugo (Giuli 
ana's husband) his scheme for recruit. 
ing workers, We are vaguely aware 
of the background of the plant, the 


large structures of machinery, the 
controlling dials, odd workmen. 
Corrado and Ugo walk out into the 


open and stand in the yard talking 
As they do great clouds of steam pour 
out of a nearby pipe. The’ noise is 
deafening and we hear very little of 
what the two men say. 

Discussing the theme of The Red Desert, 

Antonioni said (in an interview pub- 

lished in Movie, Spring 1965): 
“A line of factories with their chim. 
neys silhouetted on the skyline seems 
to me much more beautiful than a 
line of trees which one has seen so 
often that it has become monotonous, 
to such an extent that we don’t even 
look any more. This is a beautiful 
world; rich, alive, and, more impor- 
tant, useful, I feel that the neuroses 
are not a product simply of the en- 
vironment, but the result of a lack of 
adaptation. Some people have man. 
aged to adapt themselves, others have 
not and are too bound up with struc- 
tures or rhythms of life which are 
outmoded, The character of Giuliana 
is Jike this.” 


In fact, The Red Desert hardly deals 
with the faetory world. The scene des- 
cribed comes from very early in the 
film, Soon after, the action shifts to 
quite a different setting; an isolated 
marshy landscape cut across by a canal 
along whieh come ocean-going ships. 
Apart from this the action takes place 
mainly inside flats and hotel bedrooms. 
We only return to the factory environ- 
ment in the last scene of the film. 

Wor are the characters strongly connec: 
ted with their work. Most of the action 
takes place in their Jeisure time - indeed, 
if I understand the film's chronology 
properly, they have no problems about 
taking a few hours off of an afternoon. 
Jt is worth noting the emphasis in the 
geene described, The plant is seen in 
no kind of detail; it’s hard to tell 
whether it’s a modern plant or a fairly 
old one. Antonioni dwells on one of the 
most primitive characteristics of a 
factory . the power. it generates. In the 
scene he makes us most aware of the 
noise the machinery creates and the 
force of the escaping steam. This is 
hardly a description of the technology 
of the brave new worid. 


Giuliana, Ugo and Corrado, together 
with some friends, are just leaving a 
hut in the middle of the marshes. A 
ship which has anchored nearby is 
sanolling that it is carrying a plague 
victim aboard. Giuliana discovers that 
she has left her handbag back at the 
hut. When Corrado offers to go back 
aul get it, she tecomes almost 
hysterical, Finally she jumps into her 
“car and nearly drives it straight into 
the canal. 


As in almost all Antonmioni’s films, a 
woman is the centre of the drama in 
The Ked Desert. However, the film 


seetns to mark a departure for Antonioni 
in his presentation of women, in that 
Giuliana is clearly meant to be taken 
as a neurotic personality, However dis- 
turbed and unhappy the heroines of his 
other filnmis were, they weren’l presented 
as special psychological cases. 

The classic example of an Antoniom 
heroine is Claudia in L’Arventiura. 
Claudia was the perfert focus for the 
central theme of all Antonioni’s work, 
his fascination with the style and man- 
ners of high bourgeois life mixed with a 


critical awareness of its faults, its 
ennervation, its boredom, its purpose- 
lessness. Young and vital enough to 


point up all the faults, she was attractive 
enough and had a sense of style strong 
enough to inhabit the world without 
difficulty, dn Monica Vitti, Antonioni 
found the perfect embodiment of Clau- 
dia. To don’t think one can talk of a 
performance on her part in the film; to 
all intents and purposes she is Claudia, 


In La Notte the same character, with 
some  varlalions, re-uppeared, though 
this time she was played by Jeanne 
Moreau. Monica Vitti appeared in the 
film, but played another kind of charac- 
ter, a8 Valentina. Unlike Claudia, 
Valentina was an insider, a yenuine 
member of the high bourgeoisie, But 
she was atso intelligent enough to be 
aware of its limitations, and this led her 
to a rather self-conscious private disso- 
ciation from it. 


In The lclipse these two characters 
were brought together in the person of 
Vittoria (with Monica Vitti playing the 
part), Vittoria was alive and intelligent 
enough to illuminate the inadequacies 
of both the intellectual and business 
worlds she moved in. In this sense she 
had much the same place in the drama 
as Clatdia in L’Apventura or Lidia 
(Jeanne Moreau) in La Notte. But she 
also had the same sense of inevitable 
failure and private dissaciation from 
the world as Valentina, 


ie 
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Tt seems to ine that the character of the style was often less disciplined, ant 
Giuliana is not a new development for he tended to go for “ effects" (Uy 


Antonioni, but an extension of the 
Character first: established in) Valentina 
and partly developed in Vittorja. With 
them she shares the same inability to 
establish relationships with other people, 
the same tendency to dissociate herself 
from — day-to-day — living. The only 
difference is that these qualities are 
piven a specifically neurotic cast. 
Unfortunately these characters represent 
ane of the worst sides of Antonioni’s 
talent, his) tendency to romanticise 
emotional failures rather than to explore 
them. Both Valentina and Vittoria are 
tiresome characters, not only because 
they are unexplained, but also because 
of their penchant for large statements 
about the world (° Phere are days when 
it seems that having a piece of cloth, or 
a needle and thread, or a book, or a 
man are the sume thing”. The Eelipse) 
and because of their consistent: postur- 
ing. Githana avoids the large statement 
but postures a good deal. Certainly she 
is meant to be a neurotic but in so far 
as the film describes neurotic behaviour 
it provides a conventional account: stur- 
ing into space, hysterical outbursts. 


Not only does Antonioni in The Red 
Desert develop one of the bad sides of 
his talent, but he also denys the best 
side, ‘The film is totally involved in 
nuliana’s private state, and the ambi- 
kuous play of attitude on high bourgeois 
life which had been the real centre of 
the other films is completely missing. 


Gidiang aud Corrado are walking 
towards some flats. Although they are 
clearly walking very quickly, they 
hardly seem to be making any pro- 
dress. In any case the distance be- 
tween them and the flats seems almost 
nowexistent, 


The most remarkable feature of all of 
Antonionl’s work is the authority of his 
style. At his best, in a film like L’Av- 
ventura, he created a style which was 
controlled and unobtrusive yet which 
consistently created an effect of great 
elegance and refinement. In later films, 


frequent use of sithouettes and shadow 
in La Notte; the tendency to fram 
people azainst walls or through window 
The Red Desel | 


in The Eelipse), In The j 
effects make up most of the fim. Hi ' 
peculiar quality of the seene Pve der | 


. . ) uJ 
cribed comes from the use of a telephob | 


fens, Normally such a leus is used wht t 
it's impossible to get close enough I 
the scene you want to photogral’: 
closeness is achieved at the cost el 
distorting the scene, as anybody who ni ) 
seen a newsreel of a cricket: mateh ut 
know. Antonioni can get as close to a 
action as he wants; as he has aditten Hq 
he used the telephoto Jens simply 
the effect it creates. . 
In the same way, many of the scene; 
begin out of focus until somebody cam” 
into them who is in focus. These te | 
nical devices are not integrated into ik | 
film and constantly call attention % } 
themselves. Other devices call attenty 
to themselves in the same way: eat 
in the film a shock is created when ¢ 
ship seems to be sailing along the lan 
but this effect is repeated a mumber el 
times Jater in the film. Colour is gene! 
ly used attractively and unobtrusive 
but oceasionally Antonioni poesia! 
effects with this tao; one of the wor 
examples is the way Corrado’s TOS 
suddenly becomes pink at the end of 
lovemaking. 


yy 

Badly shaken and on the verge irs b 
hysteria, Giuliana comes to Core’ 

hotel room. Rather avercome bu no 

first distrunght appearance, Corn? 
recovers enough to begin to make Hoy © 
to her. tler first response is wt one. 
she breaks off suddenly, goes t2 “os 
window, opens the curtains and ag 
out into the street. Then she May 


i 
> 


back and makes violent love 

Corrado. itt 
For a director who is so concerned very 
eroti¢ relationships, Antonioni 16 jor") 


uneasy when handling physical 
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our unsympathetic note (March 26) on 
revicurrent protest about the farm price 
ioweW can no doubt be ascribed to the 
ignorance about food pro- 
ti While this occasion is probably 
JB exploited by some farmers as a 
beat the so-called 


nevertheless, 
of Tom 


departure 


Ministry of Agricul- 
‘ oe f roduction has been 
| bene N increasing disadvantage in the 


industry is expected year by 
0 absorb its increased production 


- indeed the common complaint 1s 


800ds go up in price even faster 
Wages, and it is hard to see why 
€ should expect cheap food when 
expect, and certainly don’t 
i blankets or cigarettes. 
ate going off the farms now for 
Oney than they made in 1946, and 
Pay 2s 3d for a pint of beer, yet 
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Mit all, 


S$ young son plays by the side 
( When Giuliana 
him he asks why the smoke 
‘A the factory chimney is yellow. 
i; “Plains that it is poisonous and 
nightened away the birds. 
valk away the chimney continues 


ch smoke i : 
oui oke, The film ends. 
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While, in the current long period of 
inflation, other industries raise their 
prices periodically at their own discre- 
tion, (or supply aireraft for the govern- 
ment’s war effort at cost plas) agricul- 
ture is still dependent on the invidious 
subsidy system inherited from the last 
war. 

Howard Cheney, 

Aylesinore Farm, 

Shipston on Stour, Warwicks. 


Farmers and doctors 


The Ministers of Agriculture and of 
Health are dealing with identical prob- 
lems by identical (and mistaken) 
methods. 


Farmers and doctors may have incomes 
which sound reasonable, but small dairy 
farmers are giving up milk production 
at the rate of 100 a week, and doctors 
are emigrating at the rate of 400 a year. 
Men whose work is their life as well as 
their living do that only from despera- 
tion. 

Both take years to become proficient, 
and local knowledge 
proficiency. They make an initial 
financial outlay which may need more 
than half a working lifetime (failing a 
wealthy father) to pay off. Theirs is a 
seven-day week, with emergencies liable 
to happen at night - and actual working 
hours which are customarily double 
what others think normal, not to mention 
the unpaid help of their families. 


Both have incomes now controlled by the 
government, which also lays down cer- 
tain standards. But their labour and 
other essential costs are those ruling for 
the private sector, which competes from 
the overwhelming advantage of being 
able simply to gear profits to rising costs. 
A minimum farm wage is meaningless 
when nearby factories pay double, for 
working hours more convenient than 
milking-times permit. And how could 
the GPs have accepted that offer of less 
than £5 a week to get themselves “ pro- 
per ancillaries” for the round-the-clock 
help they must have? 

If farmers and doctors teok the national 
average of off-duty for illness it would 
mean financial ruin for many. And their 
hope of retiring with enough to live on 
may depend on the pure chance of 


is part of their 


Letiers to 
the Editor 


whether their property is desirable to 
people unconnected with farming or 
doctoring © for residence or development 
or weekend recreation. 

The situation is not due to malicious 
polivies of this vavermnent or the last, 
but to honestly held doctrines of both. 
In fact all three parties agree that 
Britain's status as a world power de- 


pends on ever-expanding industry. 18 
not the war potential of any country 
related intimately and direetly to = in- 


dustrialisation? 

The expansion of industry and all its 
ancillary occupations require an ever- 
expanding urban lahour force, and in- 
centives are fixed accordingly. Wigh 
wages attract men away from the 
countryside. British farmers need pro- 
duce only enough liquid milk, and as 
efficieney rises that takes fewer men. 
The rest is taken care of by hujte imports 
of cheese, butter, tinned and dried milk 
etc. 

When doctors emigrate they are replaced 
hy young men from the Commonwealth 
who come for experience and tuition, but 
are used instead as cheap manpower in 
hospitals, and without the training to 
which they are entitled, they may have 
to relieve GPs who are ill ar are too 
overworked to go out at night (the very 
time when calls are most likely to be 
genuine emergencies.) 

All the essential services, of course, are 
similarly dependent on exploitable im- 
ported labour, which is concentraled in 
occupational ghettos. 

If it is true, as ] believe, that racialism 
is an even bigger threat to peace than 
militarism, this policy of industrial ex- 
yvansion at all costs is doubly disastrous. 
Better understanding certainly calls for 
more international exchange between the 
countries of the world. But freely and 
on equal terms, not from economic 
compulsion, if integration is the alm. 
The new import of cheap labour is as 
unfortunate for real harmony as the 
old export of territorial and commercial 
Smpire-builders. 

Wow do immigrants themselves feel 
about the lack of protest at thelr ex- 
ploitation, and the injustices of world 
economic policies which drove them out? 
They may resent it more than simple 
racial and religious prejudice, which |s 
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something they are only too familiar 
with in their divided homelands, 

Mrs Anne Janies, 

$4 Offmoor Read, Mirmingham 32, 


Thanks 


I was surprised to find my name on last 
year’s Honour Holl of the War Resisters 
International, and my colleagues and f 
were very happy to receive Christmas 
and New Year greeting cards from 
Britain, France, Holland, Sweden, West 
Germany, USA, New Zealand and Japan. 
Cards continued to arrive for six weeks 
until the end of January. 

We regret that we are unable to reply 
personally to every sender, but we want 
to express our thanks to as many of them 
as possible and to let them know that 
their greetings have been a great joy 
and encouragement Lo us. 

Our group of four COs works at a home 
for mentally handicapped boys. We feel 
that we are able to render nat an “ alter: 
native” but a social service which is of 
value to these with whom we are in con- 
taet and confirms us in our conviction 
that we have taken the right step in 
refusing military service. 

Ginter Welsch, 

7417 URACH / Wirt, 

Haus um Berg, Postfach 68, 

Germany, 


‘Join the march’ 


May we urge all who feel concerned 
about the war situation in south-east 
Asia and desire bold Nritish Initlatives 
for peace, dikarmament and East-West 
disengagement to join the CND march 
this Easter. M must be the biggest 
demonstration yet, 

The Labour Peace Fellowship. fully 
supports the march and invites Labour 
Parly members, trade unionists, co 
operators and Young Socialists to march 
behind the LPF banner. It is essential 
that public opinion impresses upon aur 
Labour government that it wants an end 
to the wars in Vietnam and Malaysiay 
ny MLE or ANF, and massive cuts Jn 
ritain’s uy expenditure. 

Frank Allaun (chairman), 

Ron Huazeord, 

Lubour Peace Fellowship. 


Donald Rooum 


How to succeed as a painter 


Arshile Gorky, Paintings and Drawings, 
The Tate Gallery, April 2-May 2. Arts 
Council, 3s Od. 


In 1920, a fifteen-year-old Armenian 
refugee called Vasdonig Adoian landed 
in the United States. In 1948, now named 
Arshile Gorky, he died. 


Now the Tate Gallery is exhibiting about 
120 of his paintings and drawings, 
borrowed by the Arts Council fram 32 
different) American collections; Robert 
Melville writes in a catalogue note: 
“Gorky made the first major American 
contribution to twentieth-century paint- 
ing. 

Gorky, without any doubt at all, is a 
splendid example of a syecessful painter. 
And this exhibition of early and late 
wrkys shows how success as a painter 
{s achieved. 

Stage one: work hard at Jearning to be 
a goad painter. Frequent the galleries, 
Study the great masters. Be your own 
harshest. critic, and keep working at your 
canvases, overpainting and revising, 
strugeling towards your own standards, 
Avoid gimmicks and don't worry about 


fame, Just keep on working until the 
galleries and the critics notice your 
work. 


Stage two: in noticing yeu, the discern- 
ing collectors and = criticis will have 
stimulated another sort of collector to 
buy your work. A demand now exists; 
increase your output. You will stil want 
fo keep revising, but instead of over- 
painting take a new canvas for each 
revision. This way you produce more 
victures for less work, and the critics 
ike the way you “preserve the first 
liquad freshness.” Gimmieks are naw 
permissible, 


Staxe three: die. 

Death not only stimulates interest and 
adds mystery; it also puts a final limit 
on your output and gives it rarity 
value. 


Gorky's unique, original contribution to 
painting was made during the Jast six 
years of his life. About a third of the 
vaintings in this exhibition are fram the 
ony formation period, 1823 to 1942, 
when he worked in the styles of ather 
artists, painted stil-lifes and landscapes 
in the style of Cezanne and Picasso's 
cubist period; portraits in the style of 
his friend de Kooning, Picasso's blue 
period and Matisse; abstracts in the style 
of Miro. Not facile superficial imitations 
of these painters, but painstaking studies 
of the way they worked. His biographoc 
Harold Rasenberg is quoted in a cata: 
Jogue note: ; 


“At twenty-five he bad grasped the 
basic premise of the art af his time, 
and had xrasped it with the energy 
and curiosity of one who has nua herit- 
aga he can take for granted and to 
whom all knowledge is consequently 
brand new, This premise he restated 
in its imost dramatic form: the 
deliberate rejection of originality.” 
Without being original he made a name 
far himself, and was taken seriously to 
the extent of having 4 retrospective 
exhihitien arranged for him, in 194, 
Then suddenty in 1942 his work became 
(listinctive. 
Putting it as simply as 1 can, T think 
Gorky’s unique paintings and drawings 
are three-dunensional abstracts. Most 
abstract painters Cineluding of course 
Garky in sante of lis earlier work) divide 
the surface into shapes. Gorky's abstract 
conceptions are exciting, colourful three 


dimensional forms, which he draws in a 
kind of perspective. He uses colont and 
tone, hke an academic painter, to create 
the Wusion of depth, which giver his 
abstracts a wierd representational feel 
ing and stirs the imagination, He adds 
to the perplexity by giving his paintings 
ambiguous tithes like “The Liver is the 
Cock's Comb,’ “The Plough and the 
Song” and “ Making the Calendar.” 


The titles strike me as arbitrary, but 
William Seitz of the New York Museum 
of Modern Art, who writes most of the 
catalague notes, gives the paintings 
figurative interpretations and thinks the 
Utles relevant. 


Admisston to this exhibition is 3s éd, 
and the catalogues (without which you 
dant know the titles) Os. Y have no 
doubt the charges are justified froin the 
point of view of the Arts Counell, who 
must have spent a Jot arganising the 
exhibition, But as one wha gut in with 
a press card, free, 7 can’) honestly recam- 
mend readers ta pay Ss 6. 


Foutnote, ‘The newly acquired Picasio ia 
alea on view at the Tate. The progs 
reproductions show nothing whatever af 
its magnificsace. Phat rectangle, whieh 
snrrounds the breast of the flyure bend. 
ing aver backwards, Is a rectanzle af 
screaming ultamarine, quarter ot an inch 
thick, decorated with lines made by a 
palette knife. There bas heen tao much 
talk of the uyliness af the dancing 
finures,; this is really an abetract 9 
elongaled shapes suggesting gures. 
foe the Vato should hang it upside 
own. 
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Frankfurt marchers defy police ban ) 


A correspondent reports; The Frankfurt 
civil aus Orities put special restrictions 
on a demonstration on Saturday, March 
27, organised by the Atomwallengerner, 
the German Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament. ‘The demonstration was 
in protest at the extension of war in 
Vielnatn, i particular to the recent use 
of gas. 


‘100’ open letter 
to Wilson 


William Hetherington writes: Last week 
the National Committee of 100 sent an 
open letter to the Prime Minister ex- 
pressing “deep concern over a number 
Of aspects of foreign and defence policy 
gince your administration took office" 
and the belief that ‘‘in the past six 
months the prospects of a Third World 
War have materially increased, whilst 
the arms race continues at an increasing 
pace." 

The letler goes on to enumerate six 
immediate steps to be taken if Britain 
is to play a constructive role in the 
pursuit of world peace ; 


1. “Cancel the recently increased de. 
fence estimates and = substitute a 
planned programme of dismantling or 
converting to peaceful use all atomie, 
biological and chemical warfare 
establishments in this country, mak- 
ing due provision for alternative use- 
ful employment for personnel made 
redundant, and allocating the sums 
gaved to social services at home and 
overseas aid. 

2, ‘*Cancel the Nassau agreement on 
nuclear defence and withdraw from 
any pretence at an independent 
nuclear deterrent; stop the British 
Polaris programme and order the 
withdrawal of the American Polaris 
and V-bomber forces, 

3. “Dissociate from manoeuvres — to 
create o mullilateral nuclear force 
under any name, 

4. "Use any influence you may have, 
including: What which you would gain 
from) British unilateral nuclear dis- 
armament, to urge President de 
Gaulle that Franee became party to 
tho testban Lreatyec.... 

5 “Withdraw British trodpsefrom the 
War dn. Malaysia and.seek toobring 
ahout) alsulution to the Current dis- 
yte by peaceful méans, 

§. Use iny: infiuence you may have 
wiih President Johnsdntecttge the 
withdrawal(of Amasucan troopsfrom 
Vietnanj, and seelc to réstoreorder in 
that country and in South Rast Asia 
penerally without the kind of ‘ gun- 
boat diplomacy’ that has led to the 
torture and massacre of men, women 
and children with the connivance of 

_, Supposedly civilised states." 

Finally, the Jetter gives the Prime Minis- 

ler notice that supporters af the Cum- 

mittee will come to Downiny Street after 
the rally in Trafalvyar Square on Easter 

Monday afternoon for a publie assembly 

at which Mr Wilson will be invited to 

ive his reply, 

In order to publicise further the con- 

tents of this letter and the challenge it 

presents to the Prime Minister, an 
additional public assembly ts being called 
in Downing Strect at 3 p.m. tomorrow, 

April 10, when the letter will be read. 

The public assembly on Easter Monday 

is being pana as complementary to 

the march and the Trafalgar Square 
tally, andj is timed to begin after the 
rally has ended. To avoid inconvenience 
to others, those wishing to take part are 
asked to make their own way from 

Trafalgar Square to Downing Street, 

Full briefing leaflets will be available 

on the march. 


In an article eaptioned ‘ Vietnam Pro- 
test: a Test of Strength Against the 
Police?” the frankfurter  Kundschau 
reported that Frankfurt police had in- 
formed the march committee that 
“demonstrators must not ‘either in 
speech or through written slogans inake 
one-sided statements about the parties 
involved in the Vietnam contlict The 
march-route through the town centre 
was also forbidden on the grounds that 
it would interfere with traffic. 

The march committee replied that they 
would accept the alternative route which 
ended near the river Main, but that the 
restriction on slogans was not acceptable 
and that it was not constitutionally with- 
tin the power of a city police to impose 
it. 

About 400 marchers assembled with 
various placards objecting to US inter- 
vention and methods in South Vietnam. 
The police made no attempt to remove 
them during the police-escorted proces- 
sion to a point near the river Main. 


After reaching this point the marchers 
were instructed over a marech-committee 
loudspeaker to disperse and go home. 


However more than half if not nearly al 
the demonstrators nixed with the heavy 
crowd and procecded with their posters 
lo the Haupt Wache, a central shopping 
district. 

This large square is intersected by tram 
slops and is a point of great activity. As 
the first banner carriers approuched the 
Haupt Wache police vehicles blocked the 
road and the police tried to intercept 
those in the lead. Some banners were 
torn down and about 75 people left the 
pavement to sit down in the roadway. 
A few arrests were made. Then the 
others left the roadway and continued 
into the Haupt Wache where some 
banners were taken away and put in 
police vehicles, No further arrests were 
made, although marchers continued to 
distribute leaflets, 

Crowds of passers-by assembled at 
severas points near the tram stops and 
disputes took place. A common cry was 
“go to Ulbricht in East Germany" and 
“you are all Communists.” One lorry 
driver, who was stopped by the crowds 
al the head of a column of vehicles, 
objected to the police clearing the way 


“ What's this about replacing the Leader? Wilson’s the best Tory Prime 


Minister for years.” 


Malaysia—Indonesia group 
agree on march slogans 


Peter Cadogan reports: The third of the 
series of meetings on Malaysia/Indonesia 
called by the Committee of 100 took 
place last Friday April 2. ln accordance 
with the agreement arrived at in the 
course of the previous meeting the 
{Indonesian Embassy and the Malaysian 
Jligh Commission were much less in 
evidence. ‘The discussion was therefore 
between unoflicial Malaysians and Indo- 
nesians living in London. 

The view of the Malaysians as expressed 
at the meeting was that if Indonesia 
would stop ° infillration ” the Malaysians 
would he in a position to see to the 
winding-up of the British bases and they 
would be closed down “as s00n as 
possible.” 

The main Indonesian charge was that 
the British bases in Malaysia would be 


NEXT WEEK: 16-page Easter 
issue of Peace News 
4-page feature on James Kirkup 
Selma - Montgomery march 

- story and pictures 
Trade unions, freedom & planning 
Incomes policy 
Gandhi and the Gandhians 
Feature on the peace movement 


used to subvert the Indonesian revolu- 
tion, as had been the ease, it was alleged, 
in 1958. Without comiitting themselves 
on the past, the Malaysians suid that in 
future the bases would never be used 
for any such purpose. 

Dorothy Woodman raised the question 
of the revival of the concept of Maphi- 
lindo (a union of Malaysia, Philippines 
and Indonesia) but to this neither side 
responded. lt was apparent that so long 
as the crisis of “controntation”’ can- 
tinues for su long will it discount pro- 
ress in any direction. 

There was disappointment at the failure 
of the recent peace initiative undertaken 
by Thailand but disagreement over the 
reasons for it. There was significant 
general assent for the proposition (not 
formally moved) that discussions should 
now he started on a “no conditions” 
basis. 

Something new emerged at the end of 
the meeting. It was agreed that members 
of both communities should walk to- 
gether in the Easter march in London 
on Easter Monday behind banners in- 
seribed as fullows: 

* Malaysians and Indonesians Walk To- 
tether For Peace” 

* Malaysians and Indonesians - Talk” 
‘Jakarta and Kuala Lumpur ~- Talk” 

It was further agreed that there should 
be no other slogans. The feeling of the 
mecting was that this was a considerable 
achievement. 


saying that he was in agreement vi ; 
the protest. Police did not try ye $0 | 
perse any of the gatherings. To OO Ay } 
would have meant to interfere yin’ 
with people who were not part o 
organised demonstration. 


Later more than 100 people assembled 
near the American Consulate where Aly 
city police had blocked the street. ay w 
to 100 men of the Bereitschaft Poliz™ 
to reinforce 


the cordon and to clear the streets. Som 
placard carriers were taken away. 4 


leased. A few minutes 
mately 30 to 40 people were 
ly rounded up, by 
Polizei, demonstrators 
alike. Among them was a 
student living near the Consulate ow 
had come to the corner just @ fen 
minutes before. It would appear that if 
order was given to take in a certa 
nunmiber of the crowd, This is a us 
practice in Germany. ( 
No charges were made against any 0 
those taken into custody, AI were re 
leased the same day after they We 
examined for such things as registratiey 
of residence. An exception was one ne 
three foreign students included In ie { 
round-ups. He was held overnight. aE 

lacked aliens registration and had Poe 

ticipated in a small sit-down at the ¢ 
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; st 
don outside the Consulate in protes: 
against police interference with a no 
demonstration of political opin 


Two Peace News 
directors retire 
/ 


Presentations were made to Vera oT 
tain and J. Atlen Skinner at the ann ; 
meeting of Peace News Jast Saturday: | 
inark their retirement from the boat 
directors of Peace News. \ 
Vera Brittain is authar of several novk* i) 
including Testament of Youth and Wek 
recently published Rebel Passion i 
viewed in Peuce News on November “ee: 
1064, by A. J. Muste). She has been | \ 
director of Peace News for 25 years, 2.9) 
charrngn of tleehoard for cight yer } 
Ajjen Skinner way, editor of Peace Nein fh, 
from 19aL-to” 1953, "he..lad™ previoube 
served as its chairman. Hooewaa, fa 
prisoné@etwite during@thes Tirst ie 
Wareavhen heeworked_with [hee No od " 
scriptian TeTlowship, antic was, Jah 
agiitrest Chuaadmas 18a9, witht feller 
members of the Direct Action Committ 
Against Nuclear War. + 
Directors and compiuny members atten 
ing Saturday’s meeting expressed Ant in \ 
pratitude and affection to Vera Britta, i 
and Allen Skinner for all they had do" 
for Peace News over s0 many years 5 
warm welcome was given to Vann 
Redgrave, who takes over from Y® 
Brittain as company chairman. a 


New staff members 


sate 
On April 6, Bob Overy joined Pegs 
News as sub-editor. A graduate of BM, 
to) University, he has worked reek 
children's play-leader, trainee 8 
metal worker, and assistant editol 4p 
Willing’s Press Guide. He was active a 
Bristol University CND and the 
Committee of 100. ietl 
Pat Arrowsmith has been appoittty 
reporter and feature writer; she 
start work at the beginning of May on 
well-known worker in the Direct Acthi 
Cominittee and Committee of 100, ind 
Arrowsmith has recently been workn 
as a child care officer for the Lone 
County Council. \ 


Easter March (for peace and disarmament, 
against all nuclear arms, 


17-18-19 April 


Kaster Saturday (9.30 am) 


Naphill, High Wycombe, 
to Uxbridge 


Easter Sunday (10 am) 


Uxbridge Common, Ruislip, 


to Chiswick 


Raster Monday (9.30 am) 


Acton Green to Hyde Park, 
to Trafalgar Square (3 pm) 


CND now at 
14 GRAYS 
INN RD wel x 


CHA 3872 i 


and, above all, for peace in Vietnam. | 
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